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H.M. QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA 


The beautiful Queen, who has been such a welcome visitor to England, returned to Paris on the 20th of last month. Her Majesty 
made a special point of inspecting our military hospitals when she was here, for during the stressful times of the German invasion 
of her own country she superintended a Red Cross Hospital of her own 
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200, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR. 
UMMER Time, my Betty! And, my word, but it’s 
been c-cold. . . . (’Propos, saw somewhere 
Canada’d turned down “ summer time.’ Tired of 
it. Fed up. Confess have felt something that 
way meself.) 
*: * 
H owever Bein’ British, do we give in, cry merry- 
krismus and put on another vest? Gudd,no / as George 
would say. In fact, with the snow fallin’ without. and none too 
much fire within (coal rations is runnin’ blinkin’ short up here ; 
armisticin’ used up more than, at the time, we thort), and Sir 
Tommy Beecham callin’ the cattle home—I mean, the sub- 
scribers to Drury Lane—dinin’ by daylight we’ve been, me dear, 
already. 
* * * 
Fxgland expects—well, not much clothes on us these days, 
does she? And I reely don’t wonder, you know, ’bout 
Reville throwin’ in one of those black ostrich feather fans (no— 
er—not quite gratis, of course) with anything that’s prop’ly 
anything in the way of spring 
1919 joy rags, d’you ? 
* * * 
S° perfectly nor’fly Eve-ish, 
they are. And the less 
of ’em the more the bill—sure 
I don’t know who’s goin’ to 
pay for the poor old war. 
*Cept that I can’t. 
® * * 
: fact, ’pears the price of 
things is fair fright’ning 
some of the older birds. Wasn’t 
it prima donna Melba who, 
jesthatminit arrived from the 
under world, saw a niceish 
frock, asked the price, and 
fainted ritededorf? Or, at 
least, walked: out — which’s 
nearly as startlin’, come to 
think of it. For nuffin of that 
kind—the frocklet’s figure was 
but a mere hundred guineas, 
by the way—makes ws turn 
neven a single neyelash, does 
it ? 
it? a ‘ 
ut as I was sayin’—Hev- 
vins! what was I say- 
ing? Oh, ’bout summer-time 
in the snow, and-a real pukka 
north-east blast fairly makin’ 
one’s bared arms blue. . . . 
* * * 


hiverin’ in our silken sox 
(two guineas a pair now, 

Best Beloved. Oh! 
could one only really dress as 
Eve dressed—after. What a 
lot of money one’d have left 
for—well, hats f’rinstance!), 


MR., MRS., AND MISS ELIZABETH ASQUITH TAKEN 
IN PARIS 


The above snapshot of the ex-Premier, Mrs. Asquith, and Miss 
Blizabeth Asquith was taken as they were leaving their hotel in 
Paris on their return journey to England. 
married on the 29th of this month to Prince Antoine Bibesco, 
and the ceremony will take place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
Prince Antoine Bibesco and his future bride have, we understand, 
taken Mr. Francis Howard’s house, 33, Warwick Square 
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and shakin’ like blancmanges in our silver shoon and 
glaciatin’ in the ever-increasin’ draughty filminess of our 
evenin’ gowns of golden tissue or platinum sheen that 
begin so late and go on to hardly anywhere .. . we, 
as sed, dine while seemin’ly the day’s yet young so’s to 
get to Drury Lane, if not for the overture, anyway not too 
near the first interval. 
* * * 
y the way, if there 7s one person hasn’t felt the ‘ summer- 
time’ cold these Beecham opera nights, guess it’s the 
great little Sir Thomas himself. Gee whiz! what n’energy, 
what n’effort, what movement! What a whole-hogger of a 
conductor! . . . Really, once or. twice, thought he was 
jumping right out of his neat dress clothes, I did, at Tristan. 
Which he “ perdooced” just very nearly as near perfection as 
we’ve any right to expect—this side of Heaven, where, however, 
s’pose they won’t do German opera anyway. 
* * * 
great night, my masters! House full to burstin’ point, 
some very best frocks—-and some very otherwise. 
Heavens! Why do some peo- 
ple come to hear toppin’ music 
toppin’ly done lookin’ like 
nothin’ on earth, and neither 
bathed nor powdered at that ? 
Sir T. B. worked like smoke, 
and the charming Rosina 
Buckman and Mr. Mullins— 
surmounting manfully any 
physical traits that aren’t per- 
raps ’zac’ly ‘sociated in the 
romantic recesses of one’s 
mind with the immortal lovers, 
Tristan and Isolde—not only 
sang exquisitely the perfectly 
fearf’ly difficult music, but 
even acted well, when, having 
imbibed their “ coc.’’—cocktail 
or love-potion— 
ets each on each 
Hung with strange eyes and 
hovered as a bird 
Wounded, and each mouth trem- 
bled for a word; ; 


And they saw dark, tho’ still 
the unsunken sun 

Far through fine rain shot fire 
into the south; 

And their four lips became one 
burning mouth. 


* * * 


Iz the great love scene, that 

makes the more romantic 
young women in the boxes put 
their elbows on the ledge and 
fairly gioat, Rosina Buckman 
also achieves quite wonders in 
the way of lookin’ quite nice. 
Must say it is a relief when 
prima donnas don’t rely only 
on their golden gift of song, 


Miss Asquith is to be 
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’Fraid the Rus- 
sians have 
rather spoilt 
us that way. 
Since we 
washed out the 
Hun opera sin- 
ger we now 
demand that 
while they en- 
chant the ear 
they also- don’t 
offend the eye. 
The Buckman- 
Isolde, in flow- 
ing softest 
white satin, 
panelled and 
tasselled in pale 
silver, and 
veiled in white 
chiffon over 


flo wing red 
locks, is quite 


MISS BILLIE BURKE (MRS. ZIEG- 


FELD, JUN.), MRS. C. B. DILLING- 
HAM, AND A YOUNG FRIEND AT 
PALM BEACH 


The above photograph was taken at Ame- 

rica’s winter ‘resort, Palm Beach, Florida, 

where it is never cold. Miss Billie Burke 

married the proprietor of the Ziegfeld 

Theatre in New York, and has made her 
home in the States 


charming to look at. Suppose he’ll even 
bring a bit up to date even opera at Covent 
Garden next month. Which I see’s to open 
with Melba in Bohéme—or was it Faust ? 
M’ps! And as then we'll be well on the 
way to Peace (providin’, of course, we’re 
not by then immersed in that next war that 
the bettin’ now puts at three or four months 
hence, so I understand), guess there'll be 
some dressin’ up and party-giving for that, 
what? At Drury Lane you wear your tiara, 
if you do wear it, not because it’s done, but 
just to show you can—and feel that way, 
anyway. At Covent Garden there'll be 
Royals to lead the way in the pilin’-on-the- 
jewels line. And we ought to see some 
blindin’ coruscations. 
* * % 


A brobos, fearsome calculations, I was 

readin’ somewhere, ’bout how there 
were no less than ten thousand débu- 
tantes and war brides ready, anxious, and aye, waitin’ to 
be presented at Court. Isn’t it a gruesome prospect? And 
who on nearf 7s goin’ to marry them all? Which, of course, is 
natchrally the first thought that jumps to the mind when you 
talk about débutantes, isn’t it? Apropos, one of latest engage- 
ments is Miss Rawson’s, Lady Leconfield’s sister, to Victor 
Warrender, Sir George and Lady Warrender’s son. Miss R., 
as you know, has been seeing life under the indulgent auspices 
of Lady Leconfield, and is the modern kind that isn’t out to 
waste a minute of it, anyway. 

* * * 


eems, by the way, there’s to be only the shortest break for 
Easter. For politicians and for soldier men as well as 
for the mere jazzers through life, there’s so much that’s 
intriguin’ callin’ us to this bad old town, you see. All the 
political crowd, by the way, are, of course, to be at the 
Runciman dinner this week. And there’s a mass of dances. 
Few quite so very post-war tho’, probably, as was the Duchess 
of Buccleuch’s or Lady Burton’s at Chesterfield House. Where 
the Guards and everyone turned up in clumps, and there was 
chunks and bottles of—er—nice nourishin’ food and drink to 
help us not go home till mornin’ ! 
* * * 


But even that, it’s believed, didn’t prevent some of those 
officers who’d jazzed all night feelin’ simply fearf’ly foot- 
sore and goo-goo-eyed in the London procesh next day. Began 


of Sir Edward 
Sassoon, Bart. 


LORD ROCKSAVAGE AT QUEEN’S 


Lord Rocksavage, who rejoined the 9th 
Lancers from the Special Reserve im- 
mediately war broke out, is the Marquis 
of Cholmondeley’s eldest son. 
ried Miss Sybil Sassoon, the daughter 
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to feel it worse, as one of ’em said, about three in the afternoon, 
when revivers and things had worn off, and normally you’d be 
havin’ a little doze. 
* * 
ot quite the same crowd at both weddings, perhaps, but I 

see some of us doin’ some quick-change reappearances on 
that last Tuesday of April when Elizabeth Asquith marries her 
Bibesco Prince (Archbishop of Canterbury presiding) at 2.30 in 
St. Margaret’s, with similar ceremonies either before or after at 
the Greek Church and at the Roumanian Legation—and Enid 
Dudley Ward goes through it same time at the Guards’ Chapel. 
Part of the rush mot to get married in May, I suppose, but the 
post-Easter week seems this year a busier matin’ one than ever. 
’Propos, course you remember at Frinton last year Lady Idina 
Wallace’s new husband, Captain Charles Gordon? And their 
last week’s registry-office wedding witness—the Count de Noailles. 
He, too, is a blithe, bright spark on this world’s cheerful firma- 
ment, an I mistake not. Did hear this honeymoon was to be 
spent in British East Africa. But one imagines it must be 
rather dull there, and I guess the happy pair will dash back 
to home and country some old week-end or other, what ? 

* * % 

“[ alking of dancing, d’you see the psychologists have now 

joined in the down-with-jazzing campaign? ‘‘ Well, dear, 
s’pose it’s all right if they really love one 
another!” said an old lady after watching 
some closely - clutched couples in action 
at a Grafton Galleries Thé Dansant. 
But a “ well-known West-end physician ” 
finds this the last worst touch of all. 
Sez he :— 

The jazz order of dancing is approved 
by many mothers because it is supposed 
to promote an intimacy which leads to 
marriage. Assuming this to be the case, 
then sensible humanity stands insulted to 


think that there is no better means of promot- 
ing matrimony. 


* * * 


A ditting that there are, p’r’aps, some 
who “ quite innocently enjoy jazzing,” 
our last word in critics is, quand mémie, 
not at all kind to the rest. He deplores 
the “animal and negro element.’ Then, 
the very close contact is to a degree re- 
prehensible . . . and the resultant 
excitement is not good for anyone. 
But the reaction will come— 
Soon the million will loathe the jazz. ... 
Reversion to the animal type will die a natural 


death. Spurious art will bring its 
own astigmatism. To consider “‘ mo- 
dern’’ and advanced what is really reversion, 


is inversion—which is simply giving the lie to 
nature. 


He mer- 


(Continued on p, 32) 


MAJOR G. 
MRS. MORGAN, THE HON. 
TEW, ETHEL LADY BEAUMONT, AND MR. TEW 


FOSTER, M.F.H., THE BADSWORTH, 


IVY STAPLETON, MRS. 


The above photograph of the master and some well-known 
members of the Badsworth was taken when these hounds met 
upon a recent occasion at Carlton Towers, Selby 
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“Great degradation and demoralisation”’ does the jazz dis- 

“| cover ’cording to another butter-in where he’s not wanted 
and doesn’t belong. After which, quite a relief to know that 
Lady Muir Mackenzie, f’rinstance, finds that “in good circles” 
the fox-trot and one-steps partake more of the nature of a 
minuet than a romp !—and considers that the jazz is no less than 
necessary in these bad times “so that we may gain the health 
and spirit needed if we are to face bravely whatever troubles 


may confront us.” 
* * * 


Which anyway gives us both sides of the story, eh, what? 
And as, whether it’s a “minuet” or an “insult to 
humanity,” we all go on doing it allthe same . . . Best to 
let the chatters chat, isn’t it ?>—those who don’t like it intriguing 
hoi polloi with their diatribes, and those who do bein’ any- 
way on the side of the angels. By the way, latest thing is, 
mixed up with the advertisements about Lady of Title would 
Chaperone Young Girl of Good Social Standing, that— 
Lady entertains Letting Beautiful Ball-room, big house, Mayfair, 
for dances evening or afternoon. 
* * * 


Sign of the times, isn’t it? And the more so rememberin’ 

how very few Mayfair houses there are with Beautiful 
Ball-rooms. However Anything to turn an honest 
penny—or rather, now in the full flood tide of the dance craze— 
an honest pound or two. Sort of thing’d have turned our 
grandmothers green with horror tho’, isn’t it? But then a 
sovereign wasn’t only worth about nine and sixpence when they 
ran big houses in Mayfair, was it? 


& = & 


‘To have some ballet at Drury Lane, by the way, this week, 

when Sir Thomas gives us the Ballet scene from Khovant- 
china after Cog d’Or—which I do wish some of the critic 
people wouldn’t call “The Golden Cockerel”’! Because—well, 
it’s so anything but English, isn’t it? Andon Saturday more 
romance, when Doris Keane bursts upon the world as Juliet, 
husband as Romeo, and dear, wonderful Ellen Terry as the 
nurse—with part, someone did tell me, not quite so ’normously 
expurgated as here in dear, pure Shakspere’s England we’re 


accustomed to. 
* ey * 


EX premiére of the intriguing kind this is sure to be, whether 

we like our Juliet with an American accent or whether we 
don’t. In fact, as one cynic’s just remarked to me, “ Well, life’s 
been so smileless these grey months, almost wished I’d gone 
west in the war. But—if you'll come along to the Lyric with 
me next Saturday, Eve, I’m glad to have lived for this, any- 
way.” It’s going, by the way, to be a most romantically 
colourful and Italian production. I hear a hundred wonderful 
garments bein’ made by one new-art dressmaker person alone, 
and the scenery’s to make up in voluptuous warmth for any nor’- 
nor’-east blasts that may assail you on your way to see the 
very last scream in all the down-the-ages-many Romeos and 
Juliets. 

* * * 


Great show of First Nights: last week, by the way, and, for 

the first time since the Court mourning the King and 
Queen went to the play—to see Marie Lohr, awfully clever 
and restrained and artistically in the picture of Victory. 
’Nother intriguing show was the new Somerset Maugham play, 
Caesar's Wife, with Fay Compton lookin’ prettier than ever 
and actin’ far better than she’s ever done as the lady of virtue 
unsullied tho’ not unassailed who, after all, prefers her husband 
to her lover. (Hubby bein’ Mr. Aubrey Smith, natch’rally !) 


But the most ’citing premiére was of course Cyrano—with 

medieval France pictured simply perfectly, Robert 
Loraine a marvel and Stella Campbell handsome and satisfying, 
if not exciting, as the light Roxane, who, after all, isn’t meant 
to shine too brightly in the brilliance of Cyrano. At both 
shows was that inveterate gadder-about, the Princess of Monaco, 
now, | b’lieve, takin’ a rest-cure—and I don’t wonder. At Cyrano, 
of course, Mrs. Pat and step-papa, George West, to watch the 
pretty daughter on the topmost rung of her career, and Lady 
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LETTERS OF EVE—continued. 


Paget and Lord Shandon, and amongst the “resting ” actresses, 
Ellaline Terriss, lookin’ very expensive in gorgeous rose-velvet 


and ermine. 
To see and sympathise with those conjugal difficulties of a 
husband twenty years older than his wife that playwrights 
never tire of presenting—as someone says, Mr. Aubrey Smith 
himself must have been playing tactful elderly husbands post 
hominum memoriam—came the Duchess of Rutland with 
Lady Diana, Mr. Duff Cooper, and the Aga Khan; Lady Head- 
fort, who like all ex-actress-peeresses follows stage fortunes 
from an elevated but deeply interested pinnacle; Lady Cunard, 
and Mrs. Winston, who is looking ’strawdinry blooming after 
her last and fourth venture into motherhood. Apropos, the new 
Marigold Churchill’s grandmother, Mrs. Porch, wears her 
increasing grandmotherhood seemingly without feeling any 
weight. She is almost as determined an opera-goer as Lady 
Cunard, and just as full of cheerful conversation. 


A™4, of course, we had to see Joy Bells at the Hippodrome 

for (1) George Robey’s in it, and (2) a man arrived from 
Cologne sayin’ he only wanted to see the new Shimmy dance 
and, No! wouldn’t care to go to Boris Godounov or Abraham 
Lincoln either, thank you. A stupendous show. You want to 
go not ’xacly lightly dined, ’cos there’s simply millions of scenes 
and girls and curls and whirls and, tho’ I sez it as shouldn’t, 
some of the verree prettiest legs I’ve ever observed in a long 
experience—of revue. Have seen our George more amusin’. 
But if you haven’t been handed the goods you can’t, I s’pose, 
deliver ’°em. And he’s sweet, anyway, down in the audience, 
interferin’ something fearful with what’s goin’ on, or ought to be 
goin’ on, on the stage. 

* * * 


* * * 


is bons mots aren’t quite so frequent as usual. ‘‘ Has she 
a nice husband ?” someone asks him of his sister. “‘ We 
don’t know,” says George, “till papa’s solicitors hear from 
Australia.” After a visit to Paris. “‘ Did you see Smuts?” 
“No, I had the wife with me.” And in “I will indicate the 
suitable behaviour,” he’s rather priceless doing a post-war 
meeting between a Tommy and his sergeant and a subaltern 
and an A.P.M. 
* * 
he Kellogg garments, of course, are as varied as they are 
simply fearf’ly expensive and wonderful, but it’s in the 
chorus where they keep the nether limbs as aforesaid. Which 
reminds me, a dullish and not too attractive effort (not to the 
mere female anyway) is this shimmy dance there’s been so 
much talk about. Young women in the irreducible minimum 
of garments, keepin’ the leg straight and stiff, contort themselves 
to ragtime from the upper leg upwards with much shakey, 
snakey, sinuous abandon—‘ like the snake performed before 
you took that apple, eh, Eve?” as one of our party unneces- 
sarily remarked to me during the shimmy-ing. 


* * * 


Wit the Academy opening up in a week or two and the 

London Group startlin’ the world next week, we’ve been 
doin’ a lot of picture-viewin’—of course, between dancin’ and the 
rest. Hear of van-loads of portraits at Burlington House and 
also, of course, lots of war pictures—Sargent’s War Museum 
“ propaganda”’ picture, which there’s a lot of talk about, and 
probably Orpen’s Peace Conference painting, tho’ at the rate 
the peacemakers are hustlin’ through their job, looks like there’ll 
be another war before we’ve settled up about this one, doesn’t 
it? Always said they ought to have had a woman in the 
party.—Your impatient Eve. 


P.S.—Fond licks and scrabbles from Tou-Tou and Bing— 
who are gettin’ awf’ly spring-ish, by the way. Hearin’ so much 
Grand Nash talk, no doubt, put it into Bing’s head to leap a 
fence after a rabbit in the Park one spring-like morn last week. 
But Tou-Tou really ought to’ve got over the in-the-spring-the- 
young-man’s-fancy feeling by now, don’t you think? Tho’, as 
he ses, wot’s good enough for missus is good enough for me / 


“The third Eve book is going like blazes—a laugh in every 
page. Don’t miss it. John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
Vigo Street, W. 4s. 6d. net. 
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THE NORTON-KRINLOCH WEDDING 
The Bride and Bridegroom. 


CAPTAIN THE HON. RICHARD AND MRS. NORTON 


The marriage of Captain the Hon. Richard Norton, Scots Guards, only son of Lord Grantley, and Miss Jean Mary Kinloch, eldest 
daughter of Brigadier-General Sir David Kinloch, Bart., took place on April 3 at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster. 
Norton went out to France in 1914 with his regiment and was wounded. 
War Office. 


Captain 

Subsequently he was appointed a staff-captain at the 

Sir David Kinloch was formerly lieut.-colonel and brevet-colonel commanding the lst Battalion, Grenadier Guards. 
He commanded a brigade in 1914 
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ictures im the Fire : 
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By 
‘¢ Sabretache.’”’ 


A GROUP OF THE MASTER AND MEMBERS OF THE BLANKNEY HUNT AT HARMSTON HALL 


In front are, from left to right: Mr. Percy Brown, Sir George Whichcote, Mr. Eustace Smith (acting master), Miss Tonge, Miss 

M. Pattinson, Mr. E. S. Tomlinson, Mrs. Tomlinson, Mrs. Spencer, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Marriner (honorary secretary), Major 

Cockburn, Colonel Swan, Miss H. Swan, Colonel Royds, M.P., Miss C. Swan, Miss Reid, Miss Morley, Mr. C. H. Morley. 

Amongst those at the back are: Mr. Lyall, Mr. Ward, Mr. S. Pattinson, Mrs: Mangny, Major Mangny, Mr. Jones, Mr. Stansfeld, 

Mr. Dean, Mr. Money. This photograph was taken on the occasion of a presentation of a piece of plate to Mr. G. F. Spencer, 
who has carried the horn for the past few seasons 


other Grand Nationals, the people who are conveniently 

known as.‘‘ they ’’ say that the Aintree fences this year had 

been thinned a goodish bit, and in support of this state- 
ment ‘‘they’’ point to the large number of those who were still 
standing up and going well the second time the field went out into 
the country. It is only the man on top who really knows. What a 
lot of people ride races thundering well sitting in the stand! You 
can’t know what's doing unless you are in the fighting line. It is for 
this reason that I always mistrust what ‘‘they’’ say. Exempli 
gratid, to wit, and so forth: I remember I was once fool enough to 
ride a horse:in a race for a man I didn’t like, and who didn’t like 
me, I'd never seen him (the horse) before, but he’d run well on the 
flat, and (so the owner said) jumped well in private. Well, he came 
into the paddock with half an ironmonger’s shop in his mouth, and the 
weight he had was 9st.61b., so you can imagine the kind of plate I had 
to sit in on a bad jumper. No matter about what / said, or this man 
said in addition to ‘‘ He’ll win on his nose if you ride him as I say.”’ 
Orders: naturally, ‘‘ make their heads ache.’’ The first one he took 
by the roots, and there was a turn shortly after that right-handed. 
Self-preservation made me pull the off ‘‘ string '’ and get him off the 
floor, where he was, more or less. ‘‘ Magnificent performance,’’ said 
the newspapers. Nothing of the sort; sheer blue funk, and subse- 
quently temper. Anyway, it came off—and I didn’t—and they 
compared me to Arthur Nightingall, 
with a dash of the elder Chifney, 
and said the horse, ‘‘ but for a trifling 
mistake at the initial .obstacle,’’ was 
a superb fencer. Superb fencer be 
blinked! It was only me being in 
a temper and wanting to score off that 
man that didit! He desired to get 
me into the cold meat van. 

* * % 
Se when people in the stand say 
* things, I never believe them. 
The only thing that hurt me was that 
that man got ‘‘ fifteens,’’ and I didn’t 
back it, believing him to be what 
‘*Ananias’’ Smith calls ‘‘a_ dirty, 
lying mongrel.’’ | However, *‘ they ”’ 
do say Poethlyn punched a hole in 
one of them and hit two others, but 
that is not much in a long 4} miles, 
and I don’t think one ought to say 
anything to crab a good horse. He 
got there, that’s the great point, and 
was thunderingly well ridden by a 
jockey who for the second time has 
won with the top-weight. Hats off to 
anyone who can do that, for thinned 
or not thinned, Aintree wants doing, 
and you've got to have a head as well 
as hands to ride a long race like this 
and win, 


A LTHOUGH one is fully aware that it has been said before of 


THREE PAST MASTERS OF THE BLANKNEY 


An interesting group of three of the past masters of the 

Blankney, Mr. G. F. Spencer (in cap, who is finishing), 

Major A. Cockburn, and Colonel Clayton Swan. The 

Blankney country is partly in Lincolnshire and partly 
in Nottinghamshire 


@ hates to see great authorities slip up, but although I never 
wrangle with anyone, excepting people who don’t bathe or have 
their hair cut, I cannot let pass ‘‘ Mr. Vigilant’s’’ statement that Abd- 
El-Kader is the only horse that has ever won the National two years 
in succession. What about The Colonel, 1869 and 1870 (10 st. 7 lb. 
first year, 11 st. 12 lb. the second)? The other double winners are 
The Lamb, 1868 and 1871, and Manifesto (11 st. 3lb. and 12st. 7 lb.) 


.. in 1897 and 1899. And Poethlyn cannot yet be classed as a double 
winner, as his first ‘‘ National ’’ was only over Gatwick. But a good 


horse he must be, and even though he has a ¢d@che in his escutcheon 
he must be clean-bred. Nothing could gallop and stick it like he 
does that wasn’t. Lots of them will give you a great feel when they 
are fresh and the road is easy to travel, but wait till it isn’t and the 
way is long and the fences far too frequent, then you find out that 
Norman blood (or thereabouts) is far better than simple faith. How 
sickening it is to feel them dying away underneath you and wanting 
to be carried ; when they get heavy as lead “and you've got to save 
them every yard of the way and drop your hands to the absolute 
tick at each fence, and nurse and coddle’them to keep them on their 
legs! Most fellows can ride a fresh one that’s for it, but give me 
the man who can ride a tired one that isn’t. 
* * * 
NGS what a time the ladies are having! Place aux aames with a 
vengeance! All the classics last year, the last National run 
over Aintree, the Lincoln, and now the 
first post-armistice National. And if 
there is more to come, no one will be 
surprised, for they say that Royal 
Bucks might easily win the City or the 
Jubilee. I wonder at what the heads 
put his victory in the Lincoln? Sup- 
posing I said that I thought it wasa 
10 1b. beating he gave Rivershore, how 
are we to bet when they meet at 7 lb. ? 
Let us pause to take breath! The 
weights were Royal Bucks, 7 st. 5 Ib. ; 
Rivershore, 8 st. 8 Ib., or 17 Jb. 
difference. If I were that ‘‘ misfor- 
tunit’’ man, a handicapper, I should 
try them at 7 st. 5 lb. and 7 st. 12 lb. 
to 8 st. next time, and at that scale be 
rather inclined to have a bit on Buck- 
wheat’s game little son; but if it were 
8 st. 5 lb. and 8 st. 12 lb., I mightn’t. 
So much depends on the scale. A 
difference of 7 lb. in one scale is not 
the same thing as the same thing in 
another scale, if you follow me, and I 
don’t think half of us look at this often 
enough. Horses for courses is a good 
thing to study—but horses for weights 
is almost a better. He may be a race- 
horse at 7 st. and a hack at 8 st. 
However, who shall dogmatise about 
either horses, scent, or women? 
(Continued on p. vi) 
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FOUR PICTURES FROM HERE AND THERE. 


Rita Martin Bertram Park 
LADY SINCLAIR LADY DOROTHY D’OYLY CARTE 
Lady Sinclair is the wife of Sir Archibald Sinclair, who is a Lady Dorothy D’Oyly Carte is the youngest daughter of the 
captain in the Household Cavalry, and was before her marriage 2nd Lord Cranbrook, who died in 1911, the 3rd earl dying in 
Miss Marigold Forbes, daughter of Lady Angela Forbes, and 1915, and the present one being her nephew. She is married to 
niece of Millicent Duchess of Sutherland Mr. Rupert D’Oyly Carte 


Elliott & Fry Miss Combton Col ier 

LADY MARJORIE BECKETT MISS MADGE MURRAY 
Lady Marjorie Beckett is the wife of Captain the Hon. Gervase Miss Madge Murray is the niece of Sir James Barrie, and is 
Beckett, who is Lord Grimthorpe’s uncle. Lady Marjorie Beckett appearing with Miss Lillah McCarthy in “ Judith,’’ Mr. Arnold 


is the eldest daughter of the Earl of Warwick, and was the Bennett’s new play, which will come to the Kingsway, and has 
widow of the Harl of Feversham, who was killed in action had a successful trial trip at Eastbourne 
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THE 


Swaine 
MRS. GODFREY HESELTINE AND 
HER DAUGHTER, MISS WREY 


Mrs. Godfrey Heseltine was formerly 
Lady Wrey, and was the widow of 
the late Sir Robert Bourchier Wrey, 
the 11th baronet. She married Cap- 
tain Godfrey Heseltine, who is in 
the Carabiniers, and was at one time 
master of the Essex Union 


. templated, in 


IN TOWN AND OUT 


By Christopher. 


URVILLE Grange, Hen- 
ley-on-Thames, is now 
the permanent address 
of the Marquis and 
Marquise d’Hautpoul, who 
have sold their nice town house, 
14, Montagu Square. The 
Grange is famous for a lovely 
garden, to which the marquise 
herself (Lord Camoys’ aunt) 
has “done a lot of practical 
work. 
* * * 
ueen Alexandra has been 
a friend of the marquise 
since a good many years ago, 
and signally honoured her soon 
after King Edward's accession 
by making her the first subject 
with whom she dined. Her 
Majesty was a visitor for several 
days at the Grange during the 
war, and it may be recalled 
that on her friend’s marriage 
she offered the couple Sandring- 
ham for the honeymoon. 
* * * 
iE the forthcoming victory 
celebrations I believe a 
revival of the 
Butleigh 


Revel is con- 


which event 
it will provide 
a very plea- 
sant pretext 
for a_ trip 
into rural 


Grange, Yarm-on-Tees. The 
death in hospital the other day 
of Lieutenant R. de D. Richard- 
son, D.S.C., R.N., left her 
with only two sons; there were 
originally seven. All the de- 
parted five lost their lives while 
serving their country. One 
was drowned in submarine 
‘““A 3’ in 1912; one fell in 
October, 1914, and two died of 
wounds and typhoid respec- 
tively in 1915, these three being 
soldiers. The naval lieutenant 
who has just joined them was 
a middy when the war began. 
Of the two remaining sons, 
Mr. Thomas is the eldest of the 
family, and the other is an 
officer in the West Yorkshire 
Regiment. They are the great- 
grandchildren of a famous 
Hartlepool man, the Richardson 
who, seventy years ago, esta- 
blished the great engineering 
works of Richardsons, West- 
garth and Co. on the wind- 
swept no-man's-land between 
the two Hartlepools, and built 
the first vessel 
everlaunched 
at the Har- 
tlepools. It 
was called 
the Isabel, 
and the firm 
never built 
another ; they 
left that 
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Rita Martin 
MISS MARY GLYNNE (MRS. DENNIS 
NEILSON-TERRY) 


Miss Mary Glynne, who in private life 

is Mrs. Dennis Neilson-Terry, was 

married shortly after she and her 

husband had been appearing in ‘‘ The 

Aristocrat,’ the late Sir George 

Alexander’s last piece at the St. 
James’ Theatre 


**Zummerzet.’’ The squire, Mr. R. Neville Grenville 
of Butleigh Court, will doubtless once again play a 
leading character. This accomplished gentleman 
has the gift of speaking the Somersetshire dialect 
as perfectly as if he knew no other. After the last 
revival, a few years ago, an old lady who was 
returning home, while expressing keen enjoyment 
of the performance, remarked to Mr. Plowman, the 
ex-Mayor of Bath—‘‘ But what a sad thing it is 
that the squire of the place should be such an 
illiterate fellow. I’m sure he talks no better than 
an ordinary labourer! ’’ 
* * * 

p[pomoneom Major-General Sir Harold Parsons’ 

only son, Major Harold A. J. Parsons, mar- 
ries Mr. A. M. Hall-Dare’s eldest daughter, Irene, 
at Thomastown, co. Kilkenny. Sir Harold is a 
recent K.C.M.G.; the honour was conferred on 
him last year after almost continuous service in the 


Laiie Charles 
FREDERICK MONTAGU 


MRS. 


Mrs. Frederick Montagu is the wife of 
Captain Frederick Montagu, M.C., who 


branch of industry to be built up by old John 
Pile—another celebrated Hartlepool name. 

* * 
Journelists have a fraternal interest in London’s 

guest, Mr. Josephus Daniels, United States 

Secretary of the Navy, for he was a journalist 
before he was a statesman, and is still the con- 
ductor of a large newspaper in the States. Oddly 
enough, the town in which, as a mere boy, he 
first started a paper, was called Wilson. His 
paper, ‘‘ The Raleigh News and Observer,'’ is so 
powerful, that when he refused to pay libel 
damages of 20,000 dollars found against him, the 
judge dared do no more than confine him in an 
hotel, where he wrote many editorials from ‘‘ Cell 
No. 365.’’ Mr. Daniels is not an expensive guest 
to entertain, for he neither smokes nor drinks. 

* * * 


Swaine 


THE HON. MRS, MAURICE STONOR 
The Hon. Mrs. Maurice Stonor is the 


wife of Major the Hon. Maurice 
Stonor, Bedfordshire Regiment, the 
elder of Lord Camoys’ two brothers. 
Major Stonor was formerly in the 
Northumberland Fusiliers, and also 
attached to the Q.M.G.’s Department 


war. Major 
Parsons is 
marrying into 
a family 
which, although settled a good 
many years now in Ireland, is 
of Essex origin. 

s t * 
W hen Robert Westley Hall, 

High Sheriff of Essex 
and M.P. for South Essex, 
married Elizabeth Dare of 
Cranbrooke House, Essex, in 
Waterloo year, he assumed her 
surname and arms in addition 
to his own. His direct descen- 
dant is Dr. Robert Westley 
Hall-Dare of Newtownbarry 
House, co. Wexford, a well- 
known M.F.H., whose daugh- 
ter Audrey married Major 
Harry Lee-Warner during the 
war. 


General Sir 


bg * 


few mothers can have suf- 
fered more cruel blows 
than Lady 
Kirklevington 


from the war 
Richardson of 


served for four years on the staff of 
Ivor Maxse, 
manded an army corps in France 
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ding. 
Mr.. Edgar 
Newgass, 
eldest son of 
Mr. B. Newgass of Shernfold 
Park, Frant, is to marry Miss 
Sylvia D’Aeth, only child of 
Lieut.-Colonel and Mrs. Hughes 
D’Aeth of Knewe Lodge, Mark 
Cross. Mr. B. Newgass is the 
Gracechurch Street merchant, 
well known in the City, who 
bought Shernfold Park, which 
was one of the Ashburnham 
seats, some fifteen or twenty 
years ago. He had the luck to 
buy along with the estate a 
large unregarded painting of 
figures on horseback, grimy 
with age, which, on going to 
the cleaners, proved to be a 
Rembrandt, and was afterwards 
sold in Paris for £20,000. The 
D'Aeths, by the way, originally 
bore the name of Death. The 
present form is their quite re- 
cent and ingenious improve- 
ment. 


who com- 


ib June there will be an interesting Sussex wed- 


Lailie Charles 


MISS BENNETT 
Miss Bennett is the daughter of Mr. 


A. P. Bennett. Mr. Ben- 

nett, who was_ formerly 

Commercial Attaché to the British 

Embassy at Rome, and at Athens, 

has been appoined British Minister 
to the Panama Province 
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Lady Houstoun~Boswall is the daughter of the late Colonel T. H. Anstey, who was in the Royal Engineers. 


Sir George Houston-Boswall was succeeded by his brother, who is the present baronet, Sir Thomas Houston-Boswall 
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Lady Houstoun-Boswall is the widow of the late Captain Sir George Houstoun-Boswall, Grenadier Guards, who was killed at the 


Battle of Loos. 
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IN AND ABOUT TOWN. 


LORD PENRHYN AND HIS DAUGHTER, LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS..GEORGE LAMBTON, LADY BEATTY, 
THE HON: SYBIL DOUGLAS PENNANT ——, AND ‘ADMIRAL SIR DAVID BEATTY 
Lord Penrhyn, who was originally in the Ist Life The above snapshot was taken at a race meeting upon a recent occasion. 
Guards and is honorary colonel of the Royal Bucks Sir David Beatty has not ‘had much leave since 1914, and has been 
Yeomanry, is véry well known as an owner on. the putting in his first bit of it in hunting and racing. The Hon. Mrs. George 
turf, and is here seen in the Park with his younger Lambton is the wife of Lord Durham’s brother, who is the well-known 


daughter, the Hon. Sybil Douglas Pennant ~ Newmarket trainer 


CAPTAIN AND MRS. BRITTEN LADY CHESHAM, M.F.H. LADY DESBOROUGH AND A FRIEND 
Captain C., R. Britten is the son of Lady Chesham is acting as master Lord and Lady Desborough lost their two 
the late Admiral R. F. Britten. His of the Old Berkeley, and the above eldest sons in the war, the Hon. Julian 
mother is a sister of Lord Colville of photograph was taken upon a recent Grenfell and the Hon. Gerald Grenfell. 
Culross. Mrs. Britten is the only daughter occasion when these hounds met at The only surviving son, the Hon. Ivo 

of the Hon. A. P. Allsopp King’s Langley Common Grenfell, is in the Grenadiers 
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FROM OTHER ISLAND. 


Photographs by Pooie, Waterford 


LORD AND LADY EDWARD HAY 


The above photograph was taken during Lord and Lady Edward Hay’s recent visit to Ireland for the shooting. Lord Edward 

Hay is the only brother of the Marquis of Tweeddale, and is a captain in the Grenadier Guards. Lady Edward Hay is the 

daughter of Major Cameron Barclay, and her mother, who was the Hon. Charlotte Horsley-Beresford, is a sister of Lord Decies, 
who has a charming seat, Leixlip Castle, co. Kildare 
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ost Beloved of 
Uncles,—My soul 

—if not my eyelids— 
is a little bit weary. 
Figure to yourself, mon 
ami, that I have been 
routing out an aban- 
doned abode. I have 
been sorting old 
papers and documents 


‘letters that always get 
lost in the end. One 
always reads in the 
usual sort of novel that 
“her letters” are tied 
up in little bundles with 
a faded ribbon. (There 
is usually an also faded 

Bert flower anda glove.) In 

reality, alas! it is more 

often a bootlace or a 
piece of string when they 
are tied at all. 

Usually they are prized 

for a year and a day, 
each in a separate hiding-place, and then one forgets, 

and they stray and fall out of the backs of canny little drawers 
in writing tables, and get mixed up with bills and old newspaper 
cuttings and remain forlornly dusty till profane fingers pick them 

up and scornful eyes scan them, while cynical lips curl. No. I 

did not do all that. It was sufficient for me to recognise the 

writing of a Her to Him, and the abandoned abode was 

immediately filled with the acrid smell of burning dust in a 

soot-filled grate. 


MLLE. DIETERLE 


Mile. Diéterle was in the famous 

pre-war company of the “ Variétés.”’ 

Diéterle is a little lady of great charm 
and immensely popular 


‘Then I found something that belonged to me. Something 
that was given to me ten years ago, when I was excessively 
young and foolish, by a woman who is very beautiful, and has 
loved much. It was a volume of poems. I remember how 
bored and scornful I felt as I said thank you “prettily,” and 
\ put it away. Now I have found it and 
perhasa now I understand. I say perhaps, for can we be 
sure that we ever really understand the written, or, for a 
matter of that, the spoken word? We glimpse sometimes 
the meaning, too, but do we ever understand the spirit ? 
* * * 


t is evidently absurd of me suddenly to “ discover ” Swin- 
burne for myself. I ought 
to pretend that he has been my 
poet de chevet since childhood. 
But I am such a bad liar. Be- 
sides, after all, it is a little 
unique to have such a joy so 
late. If I had loved him earlier 
I would have appreciated him 
so much less, and now I am 
aching with the beauty of cer- 
tain lines. May the giver of 
that volume know that now I 
understand at least, a 
little, and that now again I say 
thank you, less “ prettily,’ no 
doubt, but with more fervour. 
* * * 
nd now let us forget Swin- 
burne, and I will tell you 
about my luncheon with Spinelly 
at her most wunnerful abode 
. yet Spi reminds me of 
“the broken little laugh that 
spoils a_ kiss.” The 
rest of this letter, uncle, is prob- 
ably going to be a rhapsody on 


latest wey she does her hair. 


and the inevitable love. 


bx: 
r) 


PRISCILLA 


PARIS. 
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IN 


Spinelly—to her  inti- 
mates ‘‘ Andrée,” by the 
way—so if you don’t 
want to read about her 
you’d better skip and 
go straight on to the 
“ ever thine, Belovedest,”’ 
at the:end. But toi et 
mot, nous nous enten- 
dons parfaitement au 
sujet de Spi, don’t we, 
vieux cher? 


*E * 
o begin with, Spi’s 


; interior—I don’t 
mean the “little Mary ” 


one—is all, and . very 
completely, Poiret or 
Irribe. That is to say, Manuel 


MLLE. PERNETTE 


Mile. Perriette is a pretty and popular 
little dancer who has many admirers 
in the Gay City, and has made a 
name for herself in the world of revue 


weird and wunnerful. 
The hall is vast and 
domed and stony. 
Heureusement that 
there are the cosiest 
of .cushions and 
couches, ca et la Also an umbrella jar of a wonderful 
period which—to quote Spi—has been put to various uses. 
The . . . I really don’t know how to denominate, or shall 
I say classify, her appartements, but we'll call them reception 
rooms, all columned and walled in white and covered with a 
curious fig-tree design in black; the low ceiling is luminous, the 
floor and base of the columns are gold mosaic; a fountain with 
a large oblong, gold mosaic-rimmed, mirror-lined basin plays in 
the centre. Then comes a larger room, two storys high, 
curiously panelled and draped with dull red draperies; a vast 
stained-glass window covered with writhing microbes and a 
chaste design of bacilli blocks up, or opens up, if you prefer, 
the whole of the exterior wall. There are no chairs, only 
divans . , shallow marble steps lead to the dining- 
room, which is perhaps a little saner than the rest and where 
one devours excellent homard Thermidor, chickun, foie gras, 
and champagne oh, and—rarity nowadays—a most 
marvellous, to-be-dreamed- Of camembert. 


* * * 


An the bedroom? Ah, mes enfants ! The bed is some- 
how sunk inthe floor. It has been designed, let me tell 
you, by Irribe! It is the ooziest, cushiest thing in existence 
. and its cushions are 
as complete a symphony as 
possible. The walls are of dark 
greeny-blue silk, embroidered at 
haphazard distances with heavy 
floss-silk flowers. The carpet, 
dark sea-green velvet, the domed 
ceiling the same. The lamp 
shades are . _ well, what 
would you expect them to be? 
And the bathroom! Well, it’s 
hardly a bathroom. One might 
call it a temple. Turquoise- 
green mosaic with enchanting 
little nude maidens climbing 
over the walls: one—but she is 
not on the walls, that one— 
climbs down mosaic steps into 
the sunken bath, no angles, of 
course, and a golden light filters 
through orange curtains by day 
time or tortoiseshell at night. 


Dearest,—This is an Nao ressin oy Spi and a few cushions! You can take * oa * 
it from me that the cushions are the Real Thing. 
Looks short, but’ 'tisn’t !—Love, Priscitia 
Seman es $9, Sem does carica ure a bit kaa nme! 
P.P.S.—Nevertheless, I'd rather be 
P.P.P.S.—What ? 


So's Spi! This is the 


A®4 yet you know, uncle, this 

is not the real “Spi!” 

This—the Poiret-Irribe interior, 
(Continued on p, x) 
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TELL-ARNOWN DANCER 


Whose Engagement has Just Been Announced. 
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Yevonde, Victoria Street 


ALLWOOD (DACIA) 


s “ Dacia,’ the beautiful dancer who has charmed all London by her graceful 


MISS D. 


gaged to be married to Colonel Critchley Salmonson of the Royal Fusiliers, 


City of London Regiment 


8, is en 


Miss D. Allwood, who is known on the stage a 
dancing in ‘“* Chu Chin Chow” at His Majesty’ 
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“* Midas 


| DON’T quite see how Heaven is going to be a success 
reward for all their virtues. You can be as virtuous as 
—you're going to be a perfect devil to live with for ever and for 
the sweet answer to the inoffensive question. I would far 
show me that he is suffering. Some people are rude uncon- 
much trouble. And nearly everyone is difficult to live with, if 
be that delightfully unmoral place where we can go and live 
belongings and go and live with some- 
we are to remain blissfully content 
release, not even if we were to give 
to be rude than to be polite—though, 
that I am by any means an angel as 
minutes, roughly, after I have lost 
it is bound to come—makes me think 
when I see someone I don’t want to 
extant. But some people can be rude 
although I loathe and detest them when 
woman who can only do their duty 
heads. I know the type well enough, 
speaking, and they tread upon me 
and Son,’’ 
it may look like one, but it’s a poor 


Heaven and the Necessary Change. 
unless, at the time of death, men and women are going to 
change their natures very often, as well as be given a 

you like, in that virtue be the strict keeping of the moral law, 
but unless at the same time you be angelically good-tempered 
ever—and then some. Half the troubles of this world are due 
to the inability of some quite good, God-fearing people to give 
sooner live with a good-tempered sinner than a saint from 
Heaven who can’t suffer fools gladly and never ceases to 
sciously, and some are rude because they enjoy being so, but 
the vast majority are rude simply because politeness is too 
only for a week-end; but to live with them for ever and for 
ever and for ever—well, perhaps, we shan’t, and Heaven will 
with anyone we please, until familiarity breeds the rude 
answer, and then we can pack up our 

body else. Who knows? But, at any 

rate, something has got to happen if 

with each other eternally, and to know 

that no Death is going to bring us any 

the Loved-one a glass of poison. For 

so many people find it so much easier 

in parenthesis, how they manage to do 

so passeth my comprehension. Not 

far as temper goes, but I suffer such 

qualms of conscience about five 

my temper that the subsequent re- 

action—or rather the knowledge that 

twice even before I turn and gaze 

intently into the nearest shop window 

see approaching—and that surely is 

the very mildest form of rudeness 

so easily to waiters, and servants, and 

bootblacks, and all the lesser fry, and, 

they are so, I sometimes envy them on 

the sly. There is a type of man and 

towards their neighbours when their 

neighbours are holding a pistol at their 

and yet I cannot possibly hold the 

pistol. 1 crumple up, metaphorically 

(also in metaphor). It may possibly 

bea Christian act on my part, or rather 

satisfaction to be a Christian malgré soi and against one’s 

better judgment. 


% * * 

The Everlastingly Angelic. 
Ax4 yet the person who is always in an angelic mood is, very 

annoying at times. Sooner or later, one arrives at the 
doubt, not as to whether he be human so much as whether he 
be honest and sincere. The man who offers the left cheek when 
you have smitten the right one seems to have a nasty subtle 
way of getting his revenge. If only he landed you one between 
the eyes for your trouble all would be well with your “ soul,” 
even if your face were damaged in the encounter. But to 
receive humility when you yearned to see the fighting spirit, 
suddenly makes’ you feel that you are wrong, that you are a 
brute, that even the Huns, should they meet you, would suddenly 
come and offer you the “‘ glad hand” and call you one of them- 
selves. ( 
opponent’s unspoken “suggestion that you are a bully, you 


At last, goaded by your own conscience and your © 


several well-known books, 
‘* Sonia,’”’. “‘ Sheila Intervenes,’”’ etc., has just 
published a new novel, the title of which is 
and 
immediate success 
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By 
° Richard King. 


apologise, repent, and briefly go through all those devastating 
emotional states of mind commonly known as “ sackcloth and 
ashes.” Thus your enemy wins after all, and it has been a 
mean victory. You retire conqueror, but a conqueror who feels 
exceeding small; and what’s the good of being a conqueror if 
you don’t feel colossal? I ask you. So, not only is it true 
that a soft answer turneth away wrath, but it makes wrath turn 
away with its tale between its legs. Metaphorically speaking, 
although it carries the banner of victory, it goes home furtively 
through the side streets. And he who had turned the other 
cheek to be smitten walks back with his bruised cheek, proud in 
the fact of possessing an apology and full of Christian self- 
satisfaction over the, triumph of right over might; a ‘“ black 
eye’ with, as it were, a halo around it, and all men according 
its blackness honour. 
m % * 

“Love’s Way.” 
] have just been reading Orison Swett Marden’s latest book, 

“ Love’s Way” (Rider), and, from the point of view of the 
written thought, it bears out somewhat my recent assertions. It 
is the most laudable yet most irritating book you can imagine. 
If you can understand my meaning, it 
possesses all the virtues—and they’re all 
inthe wrong colour. It isallso true, too; 
that is the worst, or the best of it. We 
all love Truth when we find it, but I 
don’t think many of us like to find it, as 
we certainly find it in “ Love’s Way,” 
all coated over with saccharine and with 
a distinctly sickly flavour. I thoroughly 
agree with everything he writes. Love’s 
way is the best, mostly the only way. 
But reading it, as interpreted by Orison 
Swett Marden, I seemed to see it dis- 
tinctly “sloppy” in practice. I hate 
sentiment that slops over, although I 
must confess I would sooner have the 
heart that “‘slops over” than one which, 
though it may be of gold, is gold en- 
veloped in a thick bladder hermetically 
sealed. Well, Orison Swett Marden 
‘““slops over”? with great effect. The 
volume belongs to “The New Thought 
Library,” but, of course, there is 
nothing very new about it. On the con- 
trary, it is as old as the hills—also it is 
as true and real as the hills; it is only 
new in that we hear Truth so seldom 
that, when we do come across it, it 
possesses all the glamour of novelty. 
Take, for example, the chapter on 
“Spite Fences”: ‘‘ People who nurse a 
grudge or bitter resentment, who build 
spite fences to shut out the light, the 
air, and the view from their neighbours, 
never get any real satisfaction out of 
such fiendish conduct; when too late 
they realise that they only added fuel to 
the flame of their anger and resentment, 
aud further increased their unhappi- 
ness.’ Which, of course, is perfectly 
and undeniably true, as you live to dis- 
cover, even when you don’t believe it the first time you hear 
it. The vast majority of men and women seem so to surround 
themselves with line upon line of spite fences that you’ve 
got quite accustomed to the sight; thus a simple truth, like the 
one quoted above, comes like an epigram of the obvious; and 
an epigram, even when the thought which it contains is perfectly 
obvious, sounds original and witty as a rule, doesn’t it ? 
* * 


BE. UO, Hoppe 
MR. STEPHEN McKENNA 


Mr. Stephen McKenna, who is the author of 


amongst them 


it has scored an 


* 

Love’s Way the Only Way. 
Bt: as I said before, Orison Swett Marden is perfectly right 
—love’s way is the only way. You may lead men and 
women into Heaven when you find it impossible to drive them. 
Moreover, as he hints—although he does not say so in words, 
or rather, he says so in such language that it appears quite 
virtuous, like a quotation from the Bible —love’s way is the 
paying way in the long run. It is not the work which men do 
for you and for which they are strictly paid that counts; it is 
the spirit they put into it, the “little bit extra’? that they do 
(Continued on p, 44) 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


because they like you, wherein lies the real profit. “The in- 
telligent business world generally, and many of our housewives, 
are beginning to find that a pooling of interests, mutual respect, 
sympathy, kindness, and consideration between employer and 
employee—in short, the practice of love’s way, is the one only 
and infallible solution of labour problems and difficulties.’ No 
one puts their best into work for the sake of a machine, and 
work, to so many employees, is mere mechanism and just as 
soulless. But men and women will work for an ideal, or 
because they respect and admire their employers, or because 
such are the business arrangements between the employer and 
his workpeople that his interests are their interests, and both 
are mutually aware of the fact. And love’s way is such an 
easy way after all, and it needs no capital, but just a willing- 
ness to be kind and just, because kindness and justice is not 
only the better way, but it has its more material reward in 
being at the same time the more profitable way. A kind word, 
a smile, an act of friendship—these bring in the greatest interest 
in alllife. One may not perceive it at the moment, but, sooner 
or later, that act of human friendliness will return to you over- 
laden with rewards. And in the meanwhile, how very much 
nicer life would be to live if 
only men and women tried to treat 
each other in the same way as they 
themselves would like to be treated. 
The manner in which some people 
speak to servants and all the lesser 
fry of the working world makes my 
blood positively boil. By the way a 
man or woman speaks to those whom 
some ridiculous unwritten law has 
decreed to be “inferior” shall you 
perceive if they be “cads,’” both 
male and female. 


* * 
Thoughts from ‘‘ Love’s Way.” 
‘ (Generous, whole-hearted, un- 
stinted praise now and then 
will act like lubricating oil on dry, 
squeaky machinery, and its reflex 
action on yourself will be magical.” 

“ Love’s way includes everything 
that is beautiful, everything that is 
kind and good and clean and true, 
everything that is worth having. It 
carries no regrets, it never leaves us 
sorry.” 

“The river of life is this world. 
Think not that ye know it who stand 
at the little tinkling rill, the first 
small fountain. Not until you have 
gone through the rocky gorges and 
not lost the stream; not until you 
have gone through the meadow, and 
the stream has widened and deepened 
until fleets could ride on its bosom; 
not until beyond the meadow you 
have come to the unfathomable 
ocean and poured your treasures 
into its depths—not until then can 
you know what love is.” 

“True love is never exacting or 
fault-finding. It cannot be unkind or querulous. If you want to 
be loved you must stop barking at the bad in others and look for 
the good. You will always find what you look for.” 

“Men and women are only grown-up children.” 

“The supreme test of your work is its survival qualities, its 
value to humanity.” 

“If the good done by love alone could be taken out of the 
world, what would be left us? There is nothing great, enduring, 
worth while on which it is not builded.” 

“Tf the heart is right we can make the most trifling thing, 
the simplest act or duty, beautiful—but if the heart is not right, 
nothing in the life will be true, or fine, or uplifting.” 


Holmes,”’ 


* * * 
Grim and Passionate. : 
“[ here is something very real and very truly conceived about 
Madame Colette Willy’s new book, “ Mitsou: Ou Com- 
ment l’Esprit vient aux Filles” (Arthtme Fayard, Paris). It 


SIR ARTHUR “AND LADY CONAN DOYLE 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, the creator of ‘* Sherlock 

is at the moment 

discussion concerning the authenticity or otherwise 

of communications from the spirit world. Sir Arthur 

Conan Doyle’s new book when it makes its appearance 

will, so it is said, be the signal for a very lively 
controversy 


Af 


is grim—sere, too; sere as an autumn twilight—and passionate; 
indecent also, but without that vulgarity which makes indecency 
disgusting. Briefly, it is the story of a little vedette of revue, 
well kept by a respectable middle-aged man. She is thoroughly 
uneducated and “common,’’ and yet she is a woman, and she 
learns through love to realise her “ soul.” But she does not 
find that “soul” through the administrations of the Salvation 
Army, or through a great trouble, or through a great renuncia- 
tion. Oh, no. She finds it through falling in love with a young 
soldier—a young man who simply desired her as the companion of 
one night. Very delicately, and with quite a marvellous descrip- 
tive power, Colette Willy tells us of this love. The man only 
desired her. He felt uncomfortable when she assumed the 
pudeur which belongs to love. All he desired of her was the 
key of her flat and an instinctive tact on her part not to require 
his name. But she—well, in their correspondence she seemed 
to imagine that he wanted her for something a little more lasting 
than that. Love for her, up to then, had merely been a flat 


near the Trocadéro, furnished in frightful taste, and the periodi- 
cal visits of the respectable middle-aged protector.- Poor little 
Mitsou ! 


She was worthy as a woman to be something a little 
more than that. She was only 
required to be a pretty animal, 


and yet, through love and re- 
nunciation, she learned to be a 
human being and a woman. 


Her vain little efforts to surround 
herself with a kind of atmosphere of 
womanly reserve, before her lover, 
are touchingly pathetic. He didn’t 
want any reserve. He just wanted 
a few hours of physical enjoyment— 
and done with it. There seemed to 
be a barrier between them. In 
order to break this barrier and to 
stoop to the level where the man 
she loved wanted to find her, she 
nearly got drunk when they were 
dining together on the first evening 
of his leave. Then came the night, 
and with it all the tragedy for her, 
For her easy attitude towards the 
grosser facts of everyday life dis- 
gusted him—the things that were so 
natural to her as to be quite inoffen- 
-sive, and yet the very gross fact 
which he desired hurt her a little in 
her pride and in her self-esteem. 
Had she not loved him, it would 
have been so different. She would 
have fallen in with his mood, he 
would have said good-bye, and they 
would both have forgotten. But 
she cared, and because she cared, 
she realised that she was a little too 
cheap for him to take—and keep. 
The description of her waking up in 
the night and the thoughts which 
passed through her head as she 
regarded him sleeping beside her 
have the haunting quality of some- 
thing very réal. “ Mitsou”’ is hardly 
for the “ Young Lady,” and I can see the young woman of the circu- 
lating libraries having a perfect fit if anybody even asked her 
for it; but it is nevertheless a very touching revelation of a 
“heart” which very few people will own even exists—the heart 
of a girl whom only Youth keeps from being on the streets. 
When she is a little older—she will be there ! 
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sense, eschewing convention and lazy acceptance of things as they are.’—‘ The 
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THE MARIONETTES. 


The green glass winks 


Like a lewd green eye— Slow smoke spires up, a distant cork 
A fat man drinks; Pops frothily . . . ,[m womanly wise 

Men hurry by With slow grave glances into space . 
With silver fish in little tubs, Oh, I can see his silly face 
And flickering napkins; colours die And mine, like two stiff dancing dolls, 
Merged in a glittering stir, and | Two Pierrots chalk-pale in the moon 
Sit and laugh low in some man's eyes, Playing at passions, jigged to tune 
Chase delicate foods with languid fork ; It's good to watch us from the stalls. 


P. WHITEHOUSE 
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“WHEN SPRING UNLOCKS THE 
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The above beautiful picture is one of the scenes in a Paramount Famous Players’ production which was recently filmed under the drecti 


setting, they certainly seem to achieve greater things in this direction than we ould 
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ction of Mr. James Montgomery Flagg, the famous American artist. In America, with greater opportunities in the matter of 
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A pure emollient night cream for normal skins. A nutritive application for the skin, preserving its suppleness and 
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it is unfortunate that the 
elaborate processes in- 
volved in its manufacture 
and the costliness of its 
ingredients prevent its 
being within the reach 
of a larger circle. ‘It 
cleanses the pores and 
produces a clear, radiant 
complexion; it beautifies, 
refreshes and rejuvenates. 


PRICE 
10/6 


In plain Glass Jar 
or 
In beautiful Alabaster 
Jars 
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A Greaseless Vanishing 
Cream of supreme’ 
quality. Excellent for 
skins having a super- 
abundance of natural 
secretion or with a ten- 
dency to become shiny. 
Excellent as a foundation 
for powder, used in 
which way it protects 
from sunburn. 
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LADY ACHESON AND HER TWO SONS 


Lady Acheson, who is an American and the daughter of Mr. J. Ridgely Carter, formerly American Minister 

to the Balkans, was married to Lord Gosford’s elder son and heir in 1910. Viscount Acheson, who was in 

the Reserve of Officers, and had served with the Coldstream all through South Africa, rejoined on the 

outbreak of war, and served throughout the campaign. He was wounded, mentioned in despatches, got the 
M.C., the Croix de Guerre, and a brevet 


THE COUNTESS OF ROSSLYN * AND HER TWO CHILDREN 


who was married to Lord Rosslyn in 1908, is the daughter of the late Mr. E. E. Bayley, who was formerly in the 
Of her two little sons, the elder was born in 1909 and the other in 1917. The heir to the title is Lord Loughborough, 
who is Lord Rosslyn’s eldest son by his first marriage 


Lady Rosslyn, 
17th Lancers. 


Photographs by Miss Compton Collier, West End Lane, N.W. 
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London 
Hippodrome. 

T is always 
somewhat 
ditficult to 
criticise a 

revue, There 
seems so very 
little to criticise. 

Of course, 

you can say 

tehkagteietieles 
“amusing,’’ or 
“gorgeous,” OF 


but these epi- 
thets don’t ex- 
plain very 
much, do they ? 
Indeed, they» 
explain as little 
as when yon 
speak of a 
person as 
“worthy,” or 
“pretty,” or 
merely “ rather 
nice.” In fact, 
the only real 
way of saying 
anything about 
a revue is to 
tell of the vari- 
ous incidents 
which you re- 
member most 
vividly after it 


Bassano 


§ THE AEROPLANE DANCE 


.MISS.ROSIE CAMPBELL AND MR. HENRY 
. ” 5 
DE BRAY IN GOING UP is all over. 


,Mr. Henry de Bray, who is the introducer of Well, the detail 
the “ Tickle Toes’? dance in “Going Up,” in | cRqneIn BOP 
which he is now partnered by Miss Rosie ike a 
Campbell, has written a book on dancing, aS aC oue. 
which is shortly to be published, and will no regard to 
doubt be read with much interest seeing that Mr. Albert de 
it comes from the pen of so great an expert Courville’s new 
Hippodrome 
revue, Joy Bells, most successfully produced the other 
day, is the exquisite dancing of Miss Phyllis Bedells. Her 
dancing in a kind of pantomime bird-ballet, and in an 
Oriental scene was so lovely that, were she a Russian with 
an absolutely unpronounceable name, we should all be raving 
over her performance. And the next thing I remember vividly 
was a most amusing little act, wherein a gentleman was visited 
by a fairy, who robbed everybody else of the memory of the 
war, and left him alone with the recollection of the past five 
years - So we are transplanted to the spring of 1914, and the 
words and expressions which this man uses so bewilder his 
family, and especially his wife, that they send for a doctor to 
certify that he is insane. One has only to mention such things 
as “ Minnies” and ‘“ Big Berthas” and “Tanks” and “ Trench 
Mortars,” to say nothing of the army slang which has now 
entered into the language, to realise how these most amusing 
complications arise. This was the gem of the whole revue, and 
it was acted by Mr. George Robey (without his familiar make- 
up), Miss Shirley Kellogg and company delightfully. As for 
the “Shirley Kellogg numbers,” which have always been a 
feature of these Hippodrome revues, they proved rather dis- 
appointing—or rather, they were pretty enough, but not more 
wonderful than those which have gone before. And the chorus 
of demobilised officers, with their names on the programme, 
should certainly be cut out at once. It seems scarcely in the 
best of taste for young men to trade upon their late army rank 
in order to achieve remark as a male chorus in revue. When 
one thinks of all the thousands of men with families and 
businesses awaiting their discharge from the army, it is likely 
to fan the flames of resentment to watch their late officers, in 
all the liberty of demobilisation, dancing down the Hippodrome 
“joy plank” in uniform. Apart from these things, George 
Robey does wonders with not very comic material, and to watch 
him put in humorous additions—maybe merely a silence and 
a comic expression—is to realise what a wonderfully resourceful 


ASSI 


merely ‘ dull,” ; 
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L1OW'S. 


artiste he is. Miss Daphne Pollard, in too small a part, was 
irresistibly comic as a maid-of-all-work and in a burlesque 
jazz dance. The scenery and the dresses are well up to the 
usual Hippodrome gorgeousness, and there can be little doubt 
that Mr, de Courville’s ninth Hippodrome revue will be equally 
as successful as the previous eight. Moreover, Miss Shirley 
Kellogg’s radiant personality is a great asset to the brightness 
of the’show. But her songs don’t help her much. 
* * * 
The Royalty Theatre. 
\/| r. Somerset Maugham’s new play, Cesar’s Wife, produced 
with remarkable success at the Royalty by Messrs. 
Vedrenne and Eadie, is once more the story of the elderly 
husband, the young wife, and the young lover. But there is 
this difference: whereas in most plays which have this plot for 
their theme secrecy is essential, in this instance there is abso- 
_lutely no secrecy about the love-affair at all. Violet, the young 
‘and charming wife of the middle-aged Sir Arthur Little, British 
Consul-General in Cairo, implores her husband to send his 
young secretary, Ronald Parry,'‘to Paris, because she loves him 
and he loves her. At first she'tries to persuade him to do this 
by means of simple excuses, but, finding that her husband is 
adamant, and that he considers Ronald Parry the best man for 
the job in Cairo, she reveals to him the truth. Even then her 
husband refuses to dismiss him. He has to consider the needs 
of his country before his own private affairs, and his wife and 
Ronald must fight against their Jove and win through if they 
can. It was a risky experiment, but, in this instance, it suc- 
ceeded. Ronald, being away for a short time in the neighbour- 
hood and feeling lonely, tries to fall in love with another woman. 
When he returns Violet will have nothing more to do with him 
in consequence. On the contrary, she falls once more into the 
arms of her middle-aged husband, and the play ends happily. 
Briefly, this is the outline of Mr. Maugham’s fine and very 
interesting play. The scene wherein the wife implores* her 
husband to send his young secretary to Paris for her own sake, 
as well as for his, is one of the most dramatic and best-written 
scenes which Mr. Maugham has ever given us. And it was 
acted in brilliant fashion by Miss Fay Compton—who, in paren- 
thesis, scores the acting triumph of her career as Violet—and 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith as the husband. Two other characters, 
namely, Sir Arthur Little’s grim sister and Mrs. Etheridge, who 
provides the necessary ‘‘ jealousy ” towards the end which helps 
to bring the erring wife to her senses—the only detail in the 
play which is conventional and weak—are played wonderfully 
well by Miss Helen Haye and Miss Eva Moore. Cesar’s Wife 


(Continued on p. x) 


Foulsham & Banysield 


MISS BLANCHE TOMLIN (MRS. WALKLEY) 


Miss Blanche Tomlin, who is the widow of the late Mr. Walkley, 
was so unfortunate as to lose her husband very shortly after 
her marriage. The late Mr. Walkley was a well-known merchant 
of Cardiff, and also used to write a good many of his wife’s 
songs for her. This photograph was taken in Mrs. Walkley’s 
drawing~room at her house, Albert Court, Kensington Gore 
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PLAY AT THE GLOBE 


Some Stage Scenes in “ Victory.” 


MISS MARIE LOHR AS LENA AND MR. SAM LIVESEY AS RICARDO 


In Mr. Macdonald Hastings’ dramatic adaptation of Mr. Joseph Conrad’s novel, murders happen so frequently that the spectator is 

a bit apt to lose count. No heroine has ever, perhaps, been quite so. persecuted as the lovely Lena, a character admirably played 

by Miss Marie Léhr. For she is not only chased by a monkey-man, pestered by a German innkeeper, pawed by the gentleman 

in the above picture, whom she kills, but also threatened by a woman-hater. Eventually she marries the man she loves, and she 
thoroughly earns him 


LENA AND WANG (MR. GEORGE ELTON) 


This is a scene just before another murder. Wang is a friendly 

Chinaman who hates the monkey-man, whose name is appro- 

priately enough “ Pedro,’’ so he lets daylight into him with a 

bullet and decreases the heroine’s persecutors by one. The 
monkey-man has a wordless part 
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JONES (MR. GAYER MACKAY) AND RICARDO 


Jones is another villain who hates women, but who loves money, 

and he is also thinking about a murder, that of Lena’s moneyed 

protector, one Heyst; but unfortunately he does not do it quickly 

enough, as Ricardo murders him, hoping to get both the money 
and the lady 
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Stories from 
. Everywhere. 


MISS MABEL GREEN 


Miss Mabel Green has taken Miss Mar- 
jorie Gordon’s place as the leading lady in 
“Going Up’”’ at the Gaiety. During the 


war Miss Green worked as a general 
service member at a V.A.D. hospital 


Us, at the Ambassadors, asks Miss Lee White the 

following amusing riddle, as an introduction to.a new 

song which she is now singing. ‘‘If you see two 

Ford cars chasing each other along the road, what time is it?” 
The answer is, ‘“ Tin after tin!” 

* * * 

Miss Odette Myrtil tells the following story regarding a shop- 

ping incident in Paris. It was during the Christmas 

season, and Miss Myrtil was very much amused by a man at 

one of the counters, who had evidently decided to make his wife 


MI R. CLAY SMITH, who is making such a big success in 


a Christmas present of a blouse. “ Here are some pretty ones,” 
said the assistant, as she brought forward a good number for 
his inspection. ‘‘ What colour is it that you 


” 


prefer?” “It makes no difference,” said 
the man. ‘“ So?” said the assistant, with her 
eyebrows lifted in surprise, “then I believe 
she would like this one. What size do you 
want, m’sieu?”’ “It makes no difference,” 
declared the man for the second time. 
“Mon Dieu!’ said the assistant, “but I 
should say that it would make all the 
difference.” ‘‘ But no,” persisted the man, 
“T must take a present home for my wife 
for a certainty, but no matter what colour 
I choose, or what size I take, it makes no 
difference, for in any case I shall have to 
come back with her to-morrow to have it 
changed !”’ 
5 * * 
n amusing story of one of his early 
experiences is told by the famous 
pianist, Mr, Mark Hambourg. “I was once 
playing with an accompanist,” he said, ‘‘ and 
our two pianos were set back to back. The 
hall was not very well lighted, and as a 
result the man at the other piano was quite 
invisible to many of the audience. During 
a concerto of Chopin’s I stopped playing for 
a few bars while the accompanist continued 
to play. Near me were two ladies who 
evidently could not see the accompanist. 
‘Oh, my dear,’ one of them exclaimed to 
her friend, ‘isn’t he wonderful? Look at 
him now. He’s taken his hands off the 
keys and he’s playing with his feet on the 
pedals.’” 


MISS MADELINE SEYMOUR 


Miss Madeline Seymour is one of the 
bright particular stars in ‘“ Hullo, 
America!’’ which 
piece is still drawing big houses at 
the Palace Theatre, and has been a 
success from the first night of its 


production 


Photographs by Bertram Park 


t a fashionable Continental winter resort, a chaplain in 

charge of the children’s service was catechising them on 
the parable of the unjust steward. At length he asked, “ What 
is a steward?”’ Whereupon a small boy lately arrived from 
England eagerly answered, ““He is the man, sir, who brings 
you the basin.” 

* * * 

The scene was a park ona boiling hot summer’s day, and 

those walking therein were well-nigh exhausted. Presently 
a very stout old lady came bustling along one of the paths, 
closely followed by a costermonger. Although she had twice 
commanded him to leave her, he had not taken the slightest 
notice, still keeping just behind. At last, quite disgusted, she 
turned angrily round and said, “ Look here, 
my man, if you don’t go away at once, I 
shall call a policeman.” “For goodness 
sake, mum, don’t do that,’ he said, looking 
at her pathetically, “ for ye’re the on’y shady 
spot in the park.” 

* * * 

A amusing incident occurred to some 

members of the Broadwest Film Com- 
pany whilst taking exteriors in a little village 
not far from London for scenes in their 
latest production, Under Suspicion. Several 
of the players acting in the film are obliged 
to wear Russian military uniform, and when 
the luxurious car containing them rolled 
through the High Street, the blue uniforms 
and caps were mistaken by the inhabitants 
for Germans, and they were greeted with 
hisses and hoots from all sides, and when 
they alighte’ from, th, Jar quite a mob 
collected, “\Fancy giving them brutes cars 
like, iat to ride in!’’ said one onlooker. 
J And,-look, that one’s actually carrying 
i sword!” said another. ‘“I’d give ’em 
sword!” It was quite evident that the con- 
sequences would have proved serious if 
Mr. Walter West, who was_ personally 
directing the film, had not called forward 
the man with the camera to show the then 
infuriated crowd that the uniform - clad 
giants—for Mr. Henry Latimer, who is 
playing the part of General Noivard and 
stands 6 ft. 2 in——were only harmless picture 
players. 


Yevonde 


clever musical 
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A NEW NOTE IN JAZZ MUSIC. 


A modern musician who was quite at a loss for a Decided to seek inspiration in a walk in the 
new note— country— — 


Where he discovered just what he wanted in the Regardless of expense, he commissioned a native of 


call of a bird. those parts— 


— 


+#m- Baremawre 'q 


BY H. M. BATEMAN 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


after it. 
the managing director 


Henry the Second. 
R. HENRY FORD of Detroit, Mich., U.S.A., the modern 
M Noah, designer of the famous Peace Ark, and hero of a 
great many unprintable stories, is also known as a manu- 
facturer of motor cars. As such 
he has acquired a considerable reputation, 
but, like all other American millionaires, 
he is not satisfied with what he has got, 
and now he nourishes the idea that he 
would like to make a really cheap car. 
Seems he is tired of catering only for the 
idle rich, and only wants to feel that he 
brought motoring within the reach of the 
few who still remain men of moderate 
means after all this war. He is now re- 
ported, on unimpeachable authority, to 
* have severed his connection with the Ford 
Motor Company as the result of a law 
action, and together with his son, whom 
he named after his agricultural tractor, 
and the rest of his family he is going to 
set up in business for himself, making 
—what do you think ?—a 250-dollar car. 
Brace yourself up stiff, hold your hat on 
tight, forget the alluring adventure of 
British carsat nothing lessthan a thousand 
pounds, and concentrate your thoughts 
on aniautomobile for-fifty quid. Why, 
even journalists will be able to have a 
car of their own! The law suit which 
did the business related to a bagatelle of nineteen million dollars 
that someone found lying about the Ford works and ascertained to be 
accumulated profits. Henry opined that this might be reinvested in 
the business, but other stockholders wanted to touch the greenbacks. 
The law, or what takes its place in the U.S.A., was invoked, and 
Henry has had to write out dividend warrants. But it has annoyed 
him. He has gone off to California to rest—and to design his new 
car. ‘‘I will dot the world with factories,’’ says Henry, says he. 
‘‘ Every family ought to have a car.’’ There’sanasty sort of threat. 
But he goes on to say that the present Ford was designed twelve 
years ago (an extraordinary testimony to his own genius, this!), and 
that he now means to make something that is really up to date and 
complete. Well, well, if anybody can do it it is H. F., Esq.—and, of 
course, he will do it. Pity there aren’t a few go-aheads on this side 
of the water-jump who are considering the same sort of thing. If 
they can do it over there, we can do something precious near it 

over here ! 


LORD AND . Di 
Lord Dudley's heir is th 


during the war. Lady 


* * * 


Palmam qui Meruit Ferat. 
P2 of mine recently from Canada tells me that in spite of the great 
work that has been done by the Canadian Flying Corps, 
everybody over there has acquired the habit of thinking that 
everything in aviation owes its existence to the Americans. This 
only confirms what I’ve heard from other sources and 
makes one thoroughly tired. Great Britain at the present time is 
miles ahead of America, and several furlongs ahead of any other 
nation. In spite of all the advice we gave them, in spite of all 
the deplorable mistakes which we made, and which ought to have 
been horrible examples to the Yanks, they are still toiling wearily 
behind us, and there are actually Britons idiotic enough to give them 
all the credit for the work that we have done. Surely it’s time Seely 


was born in 1910, his litt®. 
Lord Dudley commandec ¢};._ 


Vapour : 


PRINCE ALBERT, AND MR. HANDLEY PAGE 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, accompanied by his brother, Prince Albert, who is in the 
R.A.F., recently visited the Handley-Page works at Cricklewood, the birthplace of the 
famous bombers which have made such a name for themselves both in the war and 
Their Royal Highnesses were conducted over the works by Mr. F. Handley Page, 
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. 48) %s the daughter of the 
Reverend H. W. Coventry, Hom’fary Canon of Worcester 
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By Captain W. G. 
Aston. 


started to consider a publicity campaign to show 
that there is such a thing as British aviation, and 
that, considering all the difficulties it has had to 
contend with, it is a miracle which is marvellous 
in our eyes. We shall have to get rid of this absurd 
British modesty of ours; it is much too exotic a 
virtue for this cold world. In the meantime I hear 
whispers of a travelling circus of stunt artists, air- 
wizards, and atmosphere-twisters being sent out to 
perform in the States and show the Hayseeds how nicely 
we can fly. It is, I understand, to be commanded by 
Major Fullard, M.C., D.F.C., an aero-Indian with fifty- 
two perfectly good Hun scalps to his credit. That's all 
to the good, but can you beat this?-gThey are to fly 
either Spads or Nieuport Nighthawks! At least, so the 
report goes. ‘True, there will be a dilution of S.E. 5's 
and D.H. 9’s, but the star performances will presumably 
be done on scouts of French origin. The Nighthawk is 
a British production, but the parent firm is French. 
Hasn't anybody in authority ever heard of Sopwiths or 
Martinsydes? For Heaven's sake let’s push our own 
stuff for once in a way ! 


* * * 


Use for Triplex. 
“Phe man who brings out a decent peace-time aeroplane 
for joy-riding work and covers in the cockpit part 
of the fuselage with glass instead of the usual three-ply 
or fabric is going to do a wholesome trade. I know of 
nothing less interesting than a trip in a modern high-speed 
*bus, for, generally speaking, the only way you can get comfortable 
is to keep your head well down and admire the grain of the floor 
timbers. You can't admire the view in a wind that pulls at you like 
an infuriated tiger. But you could admire it very nicely indeed if you 
could look at it through transparent sides 
and floor. ‘‘ There's our Betty’s house,”’ 
exclaims ma, doing a Bank Holiday flip 
from Hendon to Tooting. ‘‘I reckernise it 
by the washing in the garden.’’ Which 
shows the advantage of knowing what 
Betty wears. But if machines aren’t 
made on some such lines as this, there'll 
be very little demand for season tickets— 
once will be enough for the sake of the 
experience. The only other alternative 
is to make quite slow aeroplanes like the 
old Longhorns, and some of the F.E.’s. 
In these you could fly without goggles, 
and there wasn’t enough wind to stop 
you carrying ona comfortable conversa- 
tion with the bloke at the joy-stick. You 
could hang over the side and peer down 
other people’s private chimneys as much 
as you liked, and you enjoyed yourself 
far more than you do in the modern 
minimum-speed-two-miles-a-minute outfit. 
That is, of course, unless it is of the en- 
closed limousine variety. But I have a 
notion that the people who are going to 
part with fivers for a few minutes’ flip 
will want to come down to earth looking as though they'd had their 
money’swortl, Tears 
runt round by their 
ears, -air all unstuck, 
and so forth, and the 
incipient stages in the 
development of the 
“ flying face.” Of 
course later on they’ll 
want limousines with 
flowers stuck in gilt 
vases, speaking tubes 
to the pilot and all the 
comforts of home, but 
for the time being what 
they want is a com- 
bination of the stre- 


“EIR CHILDREN 


= two children, and 
three yea:s older. 


pete: on, the Worcesters, 


nuous life and a 
camera obscura. 
* * 


pier lovers should 

certainly pay a 
visit to the Exhibition 
of Water Colours, Pas- 
tels, and Oil Paintings, 
by Mr. Leonard Rich- 
mond, R.B.A., R.O.1., 


WAR 


During April and May the Royal Air Force is 
holding an exhibition at the Grafton Galleries 


IN THE AIR EXHIBITION 


now being held at the 
Exhibition Galleries 
(Derry .and Toms), 
Kensington High St. 


of photographs in colour illustrating the 

wonderful work of the R,A.F. in the Great 

War. In the above photograph is seen one of 
the despatch riders of the W.R.A.F, 
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Is 


ELMANISM A 
A 


O a very considerable number of people, Pelmanism means nothing 
more than a method of improving one’s memory. A chance remark 
overheard the other day is typical of much ill-founded criticism 
levelled against Pelmanism. A business man, in commenting on a 

Pelman announcement in a newspaper, said to a friend: ‘“* I've not much 
faith in these mnemonic systems myself. They’re too much like crutches. 
All very well if you're lame and must use them, but it’s much better to be 
able to dispense with them altogether."’ : 

Why this idea of Pelmanism should be so widespread at the present time is 
difficult to understand. In the hundreds of articles on Pelmanism written by 
leading men and women, and published in every important periodical in the 
country, it has been repeatedly pointed out that Pelmanism is far more than a 
mere memory course. 


Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s Discovery. 


But perhaps there is some excuse for the prevalence of this wrong impres- 
sion, for Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, in his report on Pelmanism, admits that he 
had made the mistake so many others make of supposing that the instruction 
aimed only at training the memory. He says: ** That it (the Pelman System) 
started with this for its main purpose seems pretty clear to an inquirer who 
follows through these booklets its reasoned account of itself. But to the 
inquirer it is even more obvious that Pelmanism, making sure of its ground and 
feeling its strength, is pushing its claims a great deal further. Indeed, if we 
once admit Pelmanism to be a system (1) scientifically based on its principles, 
and (2) working successfully—not to say working wonders—in practice, there is 
no reason at all why it should stop at training the memory. Every reason, 
rather, why it should go on to assert itself over the whole field of mental 
training, and yet further, to offer its help in the formation of character.” 


What does Pelmanism Embrace ? 


Let us glance for a moment at the Synopsis of the twelve lessons which form 
the Pelman Course, and see for ourselves some of the subjects embraced in the 
system. Here are twenty of the chapter or section headings from the lessons 
themselves : 


Human Energy—Energy develops ability and formulates character. 
Method of self-analysis and self-drill. 
Analysis in business. 
Will as dependent on thought and feeling. 
The education of the will. 
Auto-suggestion—Use in education and business. 
Diagram of mind-wandering,. 
External and internal conditions.of concentration. 
Mental powers—Their order of development. 
Imagination—Method of training. 
Importance of analogies. ; 
How to originate ideas. rele : 

i Brain fag. aS ie wf : 
The hygiene of study. f song 

i Self-expression develops ability. ’ at 

. The art of reasoning. Seat 

How different opinions arise. 
The influence of mind on mind. 
Courage—The primary virtue. } 
Studies in self-knowledge. wee 


You will notice that not one of these headings refers exclusively to ihemory, 
although all of them involve that faculty toa greater or lesser degree. Indeed, 
they cover almost the whole range of mental activity, and show that Pelmanism 
is designed not merely to aid those with weak and inefficient memories, but to 
help everyone to use his or her faculties to the full. 


eee 


Wie 


i 


The Better Your Memory, the More Pelmanism Helps. 


*“My memory’s pretty good; I don’t need Pelmanism,”’ is a remark one » 


frequently hears. This statement is based on the same false premise that 
Pelmanism is simply memory training. If you take the trouble to investigate 
the claims of Pelmanism, you are inevitably led to the conclusion that the 
possessor of a good, natural memory can extract more benefit from Pelmanism 
than those who are handicapped by a poor memory. The latter have, so to 
speak, to build from the ground upward, whereas the man or woman gifted 
with a good memory has an excellent foundation on which Pelmanism can 
quickly erect a solid structure of complete mental efficiency. 


The most ¢oavincing proof that Pelmanism is of infinitely greater usefulness 
than memr raining pure and simple can possibly be, is found in the letters 
received .. ‘he Pelman Institute from its students. There is hardly one of 


these communications which does not dwell upon some advantage derived from 
Pelmanism quite unconnected with memory improvement. Here are a few 
comments culled from some of these letters :— 


beoeo) ‘My Pelman training has helped me to decide and to act.”’ 

D6109) ‘‘I have a wider outlook and a grip on business matters that I did 
not possess before.’’ 

(B6007) ‘‘I have more confidence in myself, and am more optimistic.”’ 

(W6123) ‘I have developed a real live interest in my business.’’ 

(W6129) ‘I consider the lesson on Personality is alone worth the whole fee.’’ 

(H6327) ‘I »xperience a marked improvement, especially in self-confidence 
ai.1 keener observation."’ 

(N6002) ‘‘I hove learned to avoid fear and cultivate courage."’ 

(M4825) ‘It has materially lightened my work in many ways.’’ 

reen0) ‘“A more concise and better arrangement of ideas in public speaking.”’ 

K6030) ‘‘ My will-power and personality are considerably stronger.”’ 

ered ‘* Self-consciousness and an abject fear of criticism have vanished.”’ 

$6100) ‘I have found the training of great value in clearness of mental 


vision,”’ 
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PREVALENT FALLACY. 


(G5160) ‘‘ Its value lies in its suggestiveness and in not burdening the mind.”’ 

(L323) ‘‘T have attained the objects I had in mind when enrolling—namely, 
Concentration, Will Power, and Reasoning.”’ 

(T5175) ‘‘ Before, I could not think out any original scheme, but now my mind 
is better fitted to do so.’’ 

(C4276) ‘‘ Ambition is now a greater force within me.”’ 


_ Tocontinue these brief extracts (and pages of this journal could easily be 
filled with similar expressions of satisfaction) would merely be wearisome. 
Those given will serve the purpose, which is to show the enormous scope 
and power of Pelmanism as a scientific means of all-round self-development. 

To ask the question: ‘‘Is Pelmanism a memory course ?’’ is, ‘therefore, 
something like asking whether a five-pound note is worth fifteen shillings. 
The answer in either case is the same: ‘‘ Emphatically, yes; and a very great 
deal besides ! '’ 


WHY PELMANISM IS POPULAR. 
By NIGEL LAURENCE. 


There are people who seem to think that Pelmanism is above their heads— 
too difficult, too advanced for those who have had only an elementary 
education. 

Actually they are wrong, and any Pelmanist would smile at the suggestion 
that the beloved ‘‘ little grey books’’ are beyond the capacity of any ordinary 
intelligent mortal. Pelmanism has achieved its wonderful popularity precisely 
because it presents no difficulties. 

But these doubters (who, by the way, have never even troubled to investigate 
what Pelmanism means) shake their heads and hold aloof. I have talked with 
some of them, and I believe that most of their doubting is due to the fact that 
so many famous and clever men and women are Pelmanists. 

It does not occur to them that a University man and an artisan can both 
profit equally by the same Physical training. Given a proper system of 
muscular drill, any normal man can understand it and benefit by it. And it is 
precisely the same in regard to mental drill or training. fe 

For Pelmanism, to define it in the simplest way, is nothing more nor less 
than mental exercise. Everyone possessed of common-sense knows that every 
limb, muscle, organ, or faculty of the human body must be regularly used and 
exercised if it is to develop its proper qualities. 

The leg that is never used for walking becomes what Scientists call 
“atrophied ’’; it loses its power and dwindles in size and strength. If you 
were to cease to use your eyes for a period, they would be weakened. A 
muscle unused soon becomes unusable. And it is precisely the same with the 

alties Gr powers of the mind ; they must be used regularly if you want them 

velup power. 
.2verness’' is probably nothing more than a certain nimbleness of brain 
> constant exercise and use upon right lines, The mathematician, for 


ance, i: ~ ‘orn with a cleverness for figures; he acquires it by practice, 
4 asa yegler acquires his amazing dexterity by practice. In some cases 
layne “= or natural liking for a particular work is displayed, but, 

‘= S Sesany man or woman can, with due practice, become clever 

dt ‘yoewst of the crafts and arts which are popularly supposed to 


@a special ‘‘ gift.’’ 
‘at violinist was once asked what, in his opinion, was the secret of his 
628 skill. His reply was: “‘In the first place, practice; in the second 
} «<<; practice; and in the third place, again practice.”’ 

And “‘ practice '’ is undeniably the secret of brain-power ; of all forms of 
brain-power. The brain, well used, develops and waxes strong ; the little-used 
brain remains dull and valueless. Pelmanism gives us the right direction for 
brain use. It does not aim to impart knowledge; it simply aspires to show 
how the brain should be used. 

Pelmanism will not teach you languages, but it makes the learning of 
languages infinitely easy. It does not teach you eloquence, but it enables you 
to express yourself fluently in words. It does not make you a clever inventor, 
or writer, or salesman ; but it trains your brain so that you know how to originate 
ideas and arrange your thoughts, and become persuasive in arguments. 

Pelmanism does not give you a shibboleth by the uttering of which you are 
instantly transformed from a failure to a success, from a poor man to a wealthy ; 
but it does show you why you failed in the past and how you can succeed in the 
future, the immediate future. 

How many thousands of men and women have proved the truth of this. 
Their number is truly legion ? 

But if Pelmanism is no magic password it is, on the other hand, no affair of 
laborious study or midnight toil. It is supremely easy, supremely interesting, 
supremely resultful. You are never in doubt as to its value when once you have 
started upon it. From lesson 1 onwards you are conscious of a gradual clearing- 
away of mental fogs, doubts, difficulties—a widening of your mental horizon— 
a brightening of your whole future. 

Doubter you may be, until you have begun your first lesson in Pelmanism : 
doubter you can never be when once you have opened the cover of the first of 
the immortal “‘ little grey books ’’ ! 


Now write for a free copy of ‘‘Mind and Memory,'’ in which the 
Pelman Course is fully described and explained, and which also contains 
a full Synopsis of the lessons of the Course. With this you will also 
receive an unabridged reprint of ‘‘Truth’s’’ sensational Report on 
Pelmanism, and particulars showing you how to secure the complete 
Course at.a reduced fee. Address your application to The Pelman Institute, 
34, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 7. ; 


Overseas Addresses: 46-48, Market Street, Melbourne; 
Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban, 


15, Toronto 
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)\: : Glorious Colour 
Schemes, 
LORIOUS in- 
deed are 
the colour 


schemes in 
ay Joy Bells at the 
¢ Hippodrome. It 


is an enchanting @ dazzle the 
moment the curtain & ascends, (J 
and so continues 9 throughout 
the revue. No one but Mr. De 
Courville could have conceived / 
such an attractive representa- /, 
tion of Easter; the little lady y 
dressed in soft yellow down, 
with multi-coloured eggs sus- 
pended from the much-hooped 
dress, is adorable. All the holi- 
days are included; thereis May 
Day with her wealth of ribbons, 
St. Patrick’s with shamrock, St. 
Andrew’s with the thistle, Guy 
Fawkes, and Christmas Days. 
* * * 

Portraits. 
“[ here is a hidden -pathos in 

the Album of Memories 
that is as attractive as it is 
unexpected; as each couple 
step forth attired in the modes 
of the period an intense longing 
is experienced that they may 
be once again revived. There 
is the bride of 1860 (Winnie 
Melville), with her spouse, attired 
in a white crinoline dress; there 
is the bridegroom with the Dun- 
dreary whiskers, the sharer of 
his joys being clad.in the tightest 
of frocks.. Regrets, however, 
are promptly. banished when 
Miss Shirley Kellogg steps from 
the pages in the bridal costume 
Z of 1920, 
for it shows that there is much to fasci- 

natein the coming fashions. The dress 

c is a shimmering mass of crystal and 
silver, with a manteau de cour of 
cloth - of - silver’ lined with velvet, 
while her head is framed in a 
becoming panache of Devonshire 
tulle. Later in the revue she dons 
a costume built on the lines of a 
slumber suit; it is of silver tissue 
shot with blue, and is covered with 
miniature bells suspended from 
slender silver chains. It would need 
the riches of Cresus to duplicate 
Miss Kellogg’s lovely ermine cloak 
with its insertion of silver fox. 

* * * 
Suggestions for Fancy Dress. 
“The colourings in 

the Birdcage 


es ee 
The bride of =o 
to-day realises 
that unless her footwear 


rt 


mn Sox te Key scene are marvel- 
rage TG < = lous. Seated amon 
‘*Mules for Ce Drp : § 
the bride,” provided ize. the branches are two 


human parrots, who take 
the keenest interest in Miss 
Phyllis Bedells, in silver and 


with the neatest of recep- 
tacles for perfumed cotton wool. 
Sponsored by Harrods 


ceoeever eres ecco e cov cc lc eee wec ors 


THE HIGHWAY 
OF FASHION 


By M. E. Brooke. 
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is the last word she will never 

achieve the reputation of a well-dressed woman. 

Therefore she goes to Harrods, as she knows she will find all 
that is best in this respect 
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white, who imperso- : : 
nates the Queen 
bird; her attendants 
are clad in pale grey. 
They are followed by 


a procession of tropi- "y bs . f ae 

cal birds. There are 7k 2 SRE Ss pe a 

the manucottes, the BOS pe OK CT ye 
Qy 5S By; Aa» O 

parrakeets, the bee- pOa } Bote 

eaters, the blue birds, @. Miss $e Lee White © @ 

the white peacocks, Pe LR GR Pa 

etc. At the Operatic ’ fa S& H 

Jazz Ball the audience SER 

is introduced to the representatives ® 

of notable operas, including Aida, Faust, gi La Tosca, etc. 


However, as there are upwards of 1,000 “ costumes in the 
revue, it is impossible to do more than refer to a few. 
All those who are suffering from 
mental fatigue should make a 
point of going to the Hippo- 
drome. It will be the best 
and pleasantest tonic in. the 
world for them, while those who 
are in robust health cannot fail 
to enjoy themselves. 

* * * 
The Importance of Footwear, 
Curiously enough, this week I 

have been chatting with 
Miss Lee White and Miss Marie 
Novello on the all-important 
subject of footwear. Their 
portraits appear in the heading. 
Miss White’s is on the right and 
Miss Novello’s on the left. I 
tried to persuade them to have 
their feet photographed, but 
without avail. Miss Lee White 
tells me that whenever possible 
she wears boots on the stage, as 
her medical adviser many years 
ago counselled hertodoso. He 
considered them valuable aides- 
~r—de-camp in warding off colds. 
These boots are made of satin 
to match the dress and _ stock- 
ings, with suéde or enamelled 
leather goloshes. To this clever 
actress must be given the credit 
: of introducing the watch - cock 
perfumed buckle. She was turning over the contents of a tray 
of oddments in an old curio shop in the purlieus of Soho and 
came across some_ turnip 
watches, It flashed across 
her mind that the watch- 
cocks would make adorable 


buckles. She bought the 
watches, took them to a 
jeweller, had the cocks 
removed and _ converted 


into buckles, with a little space 
for the insertion of perfume. For 


long she has had miniature 
receptacles introduced in her 
“mules” for perfumed cotton 
wool, 


* * * : -., 


Miss Novello’s Opinion, 


iss Marie Novello, strangely 
enough, has a rooted ob- 


The modern vraie 
élégante looks 


jection to boots, but is particu- Soe ecnee 
larly exigeant in the matter of Shoes Aen Pek 


shoes. It has been a real sorrow . 
to her that during the past 
few years she has been un- 
able to have patent-leather 

(Continued on pf. ii) 


rods there is an 

infinite variety in 

the newest shapes. 
(See p. ii) 
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THE HIGHWAY OF FASHION—continued. 


footwear. However, she has done the next 
best thing, and has had shoes in which 
enamelled leather and suéde _ divide 
honours. She does not approve of the 
short toe, but has a weakness for the 
Grecian style, She has the utmost faith 
in the buckle for improving the appear- 
ance of the foot. She showed me a 
wonderful collection of buckles, many of 
which she regards as mascots, for she 
declares that whenever she wears them 
fortune favours her. She is one of those 
women who have several pairs of buckles 
for each pair of shoes. At the moment she 
is endeavouring to persuade her shoemaker 
to provide her with shoes with electrically- 
lighted heels. She wants to wear them on 
a very special occasion, of which more 
anon. 
* * * 

Footwear that Beautifies. 
N ot until I had visited the salons of 

Harrods in the Brompton Road, 
S.W., did I realise the meaning of the 
phrase, “Footwear that beautifies.” It 
was while watching a prospective bride 
choosing her footwear outfit that the fact 
was brought forcibly home to me. She 
was a most methodical personage. First, 
the shoes for the ceremony, in silver-and- 
white brocade, were selected; then came 
the evening shoes of brocade to match 
certain costumes; and then I was much 
amused to hear her exclaim, “J must have 
two pairs of non-committal shoes that I 
can wear with any frock.” Bedroom 
slippers and “ mules” were next brought 
forth. All these had been viewed by 
artificial light; this was switched off, cur- 
tains drawn back, and the light of day 
triumphed when out-of-door footwear was 
under consideration. There were shoes to 
match the costumes, non-committal shoes, 
town and country shoes, and boots. She 
was evidently delighted with the idea of 
having all her shoes—from golf to theatre 
—of one material and colour. Her choice 
alighted on grey suéde, and I must admit 
I have never seen smarter golf shoes than 
those expressed in this fabric and colour. 
And of the arrangement of the buckles 
Harrods are past-masters. They are 
prepared to perfume the “mules” with 
the wearer’s favourite scent. 

* * * 

A Parade of Fashion. 
Now that April has arrived fashion 

has crystallised, and one is able 
to study the commands of La Mode 
with a certain amount of equilibrium. 
Harvey, Nichols and Co.’s Fashion 
Parade was exceedingly interest- ee 
ing, as in addition to the Parisian J) f: 


models there were a certain 
number of their own Ak 
creations. Gracefullines iP mad, 


were the salient features 
of the tea-gowns, those 
of lovely shades of satin 
being influenced by the 
Grecian period. There 
was a wealth of choice 
in adorable unsophisti- 
cated dresses for the dé- 
butante. Standing out 
with special promi- 
nence was a_ black 
silk stockin- 
ette dress, 
the skirt 
being massed 
with tier upon 
tier of black 


pt 


silk fringe, the abbreviated sleeves being 
hemmed with fringe. In striking contrast 
to this was a wonderful affair of lemon- 
coloured net, the skirt trimmed with lancer 
ostrich feathers slightly stiffened. 
* * * 

Concerning Tailormades, 
“The tailormades were extremely smart, 

and were carried out in navy gabar- 
dine as well as a variety of check and 
overcheck fabrics. Some of the hems were 
notched ; in the distance the effect was a 
Greek key pattern. The skirts were short 
and narrow, and the coats medium length, 
and it seems almost superfluous to point 
out that the cape coat was well repre- 
sented. 

* * 

Fashions for Schoolboys. 
Fach year that passes sees the firm of 

Samuel Bros., Oxford Circus, and 
Ludgate Hill, E.C., more firmly established 
in its proud niche as absolutely indispen- 
sable when the subject of outfits for the 
schoolboy and schoolgirl are on the tapis. 
The first thing to do is to send for the 
leaflet, “Ordering made Easy,” and then 
carefully to study the new catalogue. An 
innovation accepted by the school autho- 
rities is the Rugby suit made with golf 
knicker breeches ; they have taken the place 
of the shorts that have had a run for three 
years. Naturally the Eton and Marlborough 
suits are well represented. Sketched on 
this page is the Braemar sports suit, con- 
sisting of jacket, vest. and shorts, carried 
out in tweed. The characteristic feature 
of this suit is the pleated back without 
yoke. Everything that a schoolboy could 
possibly require is here to be obtained— 
from boots to hat—at pleasantly moderate 
prices. 

* * * 

For the Schoolgirl. 
Le it not for one moment be imagined 

that the requirements of the school- 
girl have been neglected, as the reverse is 
the case—-they have received the utmost 
consideration. Illustrated on this page 
are two examples of this firm’s 
tailormades. The one on the left 
is of Glenquhart check and the 
one on the right of blue serge. 
Of overcoats and mackintoshes 
there is an infinite variety, the 
former carried out in blanket 
cloth. School authorities applaud 


At Samuel Brothers 


ii 


Olive Hewerdiye — 


FASHIONS FOR THE SCHOOL BOY AND GIRL 


“Sweet Lavender’? underwear, and as a 
consequence this enterprising firm is spe- 
cialising in it as well as in woven gar- 
ments for wearing next the skin. There is 
a splendid assortment of sports coats and 
jumpers of all kinds. 


* * * 
““ The Wisdom of Penelope,” 
ow all who wish to emulate the 


wisdom of Penelope must write to 
H. C. Russell’s, Leicester Square, W., 
for their interesting catalogue, as therein 
she shows us that although until the end 
of our days we may be “ hewers of wood ” 
and ‘drawers of water,” our allotted 
tasks will be far pleasanter when we are 
attractively attired. In addition, the book 
is an admirable forecast of the coming 
modes. The subjects are well arranged, 
and from the sketches one is able to 
visualise the garments depicted. There 
are wrap-coats of blanket cloth with the 
new scarf collar for 65s. 9d, while sports 
coats in various coloured checks, with belt 
at waist, are 59s. 1ld. Furthermore, there 
are becoming evening gowns of taffeta 
with silk net bodices for 44 guineas, and 
modish afternoon gowns of the former 
material for 69s. 6d. There is an infinite 
variety of blouses at exceptionally moderate 
prices, those of voile trimmed with filet 
lace being 12s. 11d. 
* * * 

An Infinite Variety of Jumpers. 
ery delicate and subtle are the colour- 
ings of the jumpers at Gooch’s in the 
Brompton Road, S.W., and for their crea- 
tions every variety of wool and silk has 
been employed. The latest decree from 
the seat of fashion is that brushed wool 
should lead the van. It is a behest that 
is charmingly fulfilled in these salons. 
Endowed with an indelible cachet is a 
brushed-wool model of a lovely cham- 
pagne nuance, relieved with cyclamen 
mauve, and of it one may become the 
possessor for 5% guineas. Then there are 
all-wool jumpers for 49s. 6d., and hand- 

knitted ones are 63s. 

* * 
Effervescent Mouth-wash 
Tablets. 

“There is no doubt that it 
is the duty of us all 
to do all that lies in our 
power to ward off influenza. 
An admirable preventive is 
“ Sanos,” or effervescent 
mouth-wash tablets. The 
great advantage of this 
mouth-wash is its pro- 
phylactic: effect on the 
throat,‘as well as parts 
of the mucuous mem- 
brane of the mouth not 
reached by the tooth- 
brush. It takes the form 
of little pink tablets, 
which dropped into a 
wineglassful of water 
quickly dissolve with 
brisk effervescence, form- 
ing a sparkling, cool- 
ing, refreshing, 
antiseptic mouth- 
wash and _= gargle. 
They are a speciality 
of Dubarry et Cie., 
81, Brompton Road, 
S.W., and are sold 
in bottles of fifty 
tablets, 1s. 6d. a 
bottle post free. 


and . 
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Selton Fabrics will be the rage during 


This Great 


Victory Year. 


Their bold designs, their bewitching colours, 
their absolute novelty and originality, will lend 
charm to our dinner, dance and theatre parties 
and cheer us on all sorts of festive occasions. 
They will be seen at shopping parades, in the 
park, and in all places where fair women are 
wont to gather. 


Sefton Fabrics are designed by those self- 
same, high-salaried artists who in pre-war 
days devised the most exclusive fabrics for 
fashionable London. But whereas these 
creations are purposely restricted to very 
limited quantities and necessarily high- 
priced, Sefton Fabrics are selling in immense 
quantities all over the Kingdom and are 
consequently remarkable cheap. 


SHEREVOILE per yard 3/6 


SHERELENE per yard 2/6 
(For Ladies’ Underwear). 


per yard 8/11 
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To be Married in April. 
EDNESDAY, April 23, is the 
\ X/ date announced for the wed- 
ding of Major Lord Petersham, 
M.C., to Miss ‘‘Susan’’ 
Seaton, which will take place at Holy 
Trinity Church, 
Sloane Street. On 
the same day at 
Dorchester, Captain 
Osborne V. Maude- 
Bes Roxby, M.C., is to 
Swaine be married to Miss 
MISS DAISY HAWDON Sibell Acland. The 


Elder daughter of the late Mr. Cyril G. mariage of Mr. ©. 
Hawdon of 29, Brunswick Place, Hove, 3B. H. Phipps and 
who is to marry Captain R. E. Stace, Lady Sybil Scott is 
R.E., son of nis late 2Colonel E. Vv. to take place on the 
bead tie 26th, and on the 29th 
there is the one at 
Courteenhall, North- 
amptonshire, between 
Lieutenant Richard 
Archdale, M.C., 19th 
Hussars, and Miss 
Phyllis Wake. 


Bassano Madame Charles 
MISS HERMIONE FITZHERBERT Thoumsin-Ribaucourt of La Louviére, 
WRIGHT r Hi F 
Belgium. The bridegroom-elect, who is 
Eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. H. in the Ist Battalion of the Hampshire 


Pern ert Went of Meldersley. Hall, Regiment, is the elder son of Mr. and 

Derbyshire, who is marrying Captain P i 3 

R. Elwes: M.C., of Ree Goldeteeain Mrs. W. G. Beatty of Chetwynd Bassett, 
Guards Hants. 


guerite Thoumsin- D.S.0., and Mrs. 


Weddings and 


ee 
: It ° Engagements. 


A Naval Engagement. 
A recent engagement of naval interest 
is that of Lieutenant Maurice Knight, 
R.N., the only son of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Maurice Knight, R.N., 
and Mrs. Knight of 13, Beaufort Man- 
sions, Chelsea. His 
fiancée is Miss Alice 
Leuchars, the 
youngest daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar 
Leuchars of Whit- 
more Vale House, 
Hindhead. 


* * 


Also Announced. 
| as have 
also been an- 
nounced between 
Major H. L. Swann, 
D.S.O., second son 
of the Rev. Henry 
and Mrs. Swann of 
The Rectory, Went- 
worth, Ely, and Miss 
Evelyn Hitchings, 


* * daughter of Mr. and 
In August. Mrs. Robert Hitch- 
marriage is to MISS AILEEN D, SCOTT ings, Headington, 


take place iN Elder daughter of Commander R. S. M. Oxford; _ Captain 
August between Lieu- Scott, R.N., and Mrs. Scott of Plymouth, Colin Gubbins, M.C., 
ten i who is to marry Captain Lionel Brewill, 7th .F.A. i 
ae an eee (Robin Hood) Batt., Sherwood Foresters, RP As cand Miss 
“Se, an €. Mar- Second son of Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Brewill, 
Brewill of Edwalton Warren, second 


Ribaucourt, the only Valley, Notts, at St. Andrew's Church, daughter of the late 
child of M. and Plymouth, on April 22, leave permitting 


Nora Somerville 


Surgeon P. Somer- 
ville Warren, R.N., 
of Headcorn, Kent; Major Frank 
Mitchell, M.C., Royal Gloucestershire 
Hussars, and Miss Muriel Daniell, second 
daughter of the late Colonel de Courcy 
Daniell, R.A., and Mrs. Daniell, Hatch- 
woods, Winchfield, Hants. 
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Vandyk 
MISS DOROTHY DUDLEY RYDER 


Youngest daughter of the Rev. Alger- 
non C. Dudley Ryder, Maresfield Rec- 
tory, Uckfield, Sussex, marrying Major 
Ronald D. Ross, M.C., N. Irish Horse, 
Brigade Major, 109th Infantry Brigade 


Mendoza 


MISS PORTIA OTTLEY 


Youngest daughter of the late Canon 

E. B. Ottley of Rochester Cathedral 

and Mrs. Ottley of Alces Place, East 

Blatchington, Sussex, who is to marry 

Mr. Neville Bland of the Foreign 
Office 
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The Cameron Safety Self Filler 


has won the enviable position. 


This place has been gained because the 
Cameron is fashioned to suit every require- 
ment of the writer. Simple and absolutely 
reliable in action, possessed of five distinctive 
nibs that are favourites throughout the world, 
the Cameron is the pen that has earned un- 
stinted praise and given undoubted satisfaction. 


Just dip the Cameron into any ink-bottle and press the 
bars—it is ready for immediate and efficient service. No 
separate filler to get lost—no special ink-bottle required. 
For all Cameron Pens there is a choice of five nibs— 
the Waverley, Hindoo, ‘‘J,’’ Bankers, or normal. 


Price, With two rolled gold bands, One Guinea. 
With 9-ct. solid gold band, and in handsome leather and velvet 
lined case, Two Guineas. Plain, 15/- 


Illustrated List from your Stationer or 


MACNIVEN. & CAMERON, LIMITED, 
Cameron House, 26-28, St. Bride St., London, E.C, 4 
EDINBURGH; 23, BlairSt. GLASGOW: 13, West Regent St. 

PARIS: Kirby, Beard & Co., Ltd., 5, Rue Auber 
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are Ideal as 
Invalid, 
Rest, 
Maternity, 
Day, or 
Evening 
Gowns. 
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DERRY & TOMS : 


Suit Cases for the 
Easter Holidays. 


Strong, light, and easy to carry, 
these cases give complete indepen- 
dence during the holiday rush. 


EMARKABLE for ex- 
treme lightness and 
extraordinary strength, only 
weighing 4 to 16 lbs. accord- 
ing to size. In appearance 
they represent highly 


T= 


The Era of the 
Sweet. 


Never has the popularity of 
the sweet been greater than 
to-day. For it is now recog 
nised that, quite apart from 
the appeal to the palate, 
properly-made sweets have 
a distinct food value. 


polished Satin wood, and But the sweets must be good 


are firmly bound with strong Pee they. shouid Aus 
brass rims and brass corners. ; 
52 & 64 Gns. = 
Cheenada Silk, SUIT CASES 
5 Gns, = 22 in.X13 in. 6in. rion tray) aoe = 
Crépe de Chine, zt - x Ieh ; x 3 55 59/6 V7 
64 & 7 Gns. 39 s x19 ,,X* 8 x (with tray) £660 
Shantung, = On a ae a x12 3: is £7 7 0 = ‘G 
34 & 4 Gns., 


HAT BOXES (Round) 


16 in. across top, 103 in. deep 
18 , 123 


SWEETS AND 
CHOCOLATES 


Serge, 53 Gns. 


No. 269. Taffeta, 7 Gns. 


| 
j No. 269. 
‘ NEW MODEL 
: With two fas- 
| K\\ tenings only. 
| White Georg- 
Pette collar 
| and slips. 
| Cashmere, 
i } ; Eolienne, and 
Ty San Toy, 
Hit | £4 18 6 
| | Soft Satin 


| 20 - Re 134 " ” Pascall Confectionery comprises an 
Ss Rare immense range of sweets of guaran- 
E Cc I R U A M, Ltd., aeinh gece as le ee = t teed purity and full of nourishment. 
43, South Molton St., Bond St., W. 1. 18 3 a i / Of Confectioners everywhere. \ 
Specialists in Gowns with simplified st y | JAMES PASCALL, Lrp. 
fastenings and Maternity Clothes. ‘ 5 Loxpon, S.E. 
Posh Heeb Uuatratad Price sh Derry & Toms, Kensington High Street W8 = A 
ATT TAT UT QNVOOEYOETOOVEOOETOTEEOOEAHOAOOEAEOEO POPs C} 


IGIL” SILK is offered in more beautiful colours 
than any other Silk on the market, and “ Vigil” 
designs are always up-to-date. They keep pace 
and ‘adapt themselves to every changing vogue in 

style and cut and are always charming, distinctive, and 

distinguished. All the worries of shopping are avoided 
if you ask to see the “ Vigil” patterns, and selection 
becomes a pleasure. 


“VIGIL” Silk is pure Silk and its wonderful durability a_ great 
economy. It is not mixed with cotton for cheapness, or weighted 
with tin to give a false impression of quality. 


“VIGIL” BLOUSES. Many of the leading Drapers are now 


offering the most delightful creations in ready-made Blouses of 
“Vigil” Silk. Ask your Draper to show you styles. 


(oif 


We."I say It) AFRAID THERE'S A PUKKAY GALE. AND RAINSTORM COMING UP —= 
a 
SHE.” NEVER MIND , MY FROCK 1SPUKKA‘ ViGIL, AND 1T WONT SPOIL] 


In Plain White, Pastel Shades, Khaki, Stripes, 
&c., for Ladies’ wear, Men's wear, Children’s 
wear ; for Blouses, Dresses, and Nurses’ Cloaks, 
Underwear, Nightdresses, Pyjamas, Dressing 
Gowns, and Shirts, Draperies, Curtains, 


Cushions, Fancy Work, &c., Jumpers, Smocks. 


8/11 
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PICTURES IN THE FIRE—continued. 


Aas apropos scent, I wonder whether anyone, bar a flaming optimist, went 

out fox-catching on Saturday, March 29? I went to bed, and there was 
no snow; I woke up, and it was a fairly colourable imitation of the North 
Pole. Bnt there was a bit of a drip on, and being as I say a flaming optimist, 
I declined to believe that the chasse was impossible. So in the seven a.m. 
cold of a recently-lighted fire I proceeded to caparison myself in the infamous 
rat-catcher in which we still continue to pursue the finest beast of venery in the 
world—bar the pig—and subsequently demolish a breakfast of some sort or 
other, and get into a war-time train that suffered from string-halt or laminitis 
or something—it was blinked slow ! 


* * * 


It's feer dom’d 
I 


who said, ‘'Na! Na! 
They'll no come to the meet! 


“I~hen I met the ‘‘ Old Customer,’ 

feulishness gangin’ huntin’ the day. 
tell you it’s feer impossible!’’ I 
didn’t say ‘‘ Youold serpent ; then 
why have you come?’’ ‘“‘ Stop yere 
bletherin’ '’ didn’t stop me. I felt 
I was right; I felt as if I could 
ride over a whole row of houses 
and jump a spiked park gate: full 
of ‘‘ h’eagerness and h’emulation,”’ 
in fact. Well, the first sign we had 
of it was when that great prophet, 
‘““Mr. Mansion,’’ who hacked out 
to the meet with Mr. Secretary and 
me—said he thought he’d get off 
the priceless blood hunter he was 
riding, and send back for Xerxes, 
a bleached replica of the horse 
that Captain Doleful bought from 
Mr. Jorrocks. The next sign of it 
was that George, a flea-bitten 
hunter lent me by a lady (Tush! 
but there you are—one can't help 
having a way with one!), and 
named so because he always plays 
the game and is the best of good 
sportsmen—cocked his ears and 
then tried to kick me off. He 
did not succeed. First fox, no 
scent out of covert — perfectly 


LAST! 


Voices from crowd: Good-bye-ee! 
- . Come on, John 
It’s orl right, mate 
Amateur Rider: I’m beginning to think 


BUT STANDING UP 
A Grand National Impression 
(What it feels like at an open ditch: second time round on a@ tired horse) 


heavenly music in—but he was not for it, and kept us doddering along slow 
hunting for an hour and then vanished into thin air. 
* 

Bote here let us pause to take breath—about two, or shortly after, it was 

thawing hard, and the snow had gone in some places. A small covert— 
the point-to-point country below—a whimper—the leading contralto of the 
bitch pack opens—then what a chorus—and then silence for a moment; then 
a holla! The Jumping Brothers, who are the people who don’t get off—the 
ex-Lingfield crack—gallant Mr. Rich Acres, senior, a most gallant farmer, and 
some others, quorum pars parva fui—got buzzing! Poor old Anesthetic, the 
huntsman, takes it handsomely before we've gone three fields, and a tree 
spreads out an equally gallant farmer, but the cry is ‘‘ Forrard,’’ and catch 
em if you can! It takes you all your time even over the grass, which is 
far heavier than the plough or the 
fallow, and ‘evings how they go! 
I wish I’d a second horse out. 
George is a_ top-of-the-ground 
cove, and he hit the last lot of 
rails far harder than was pleasant. 
It’s a blazing good gallop, and 
handsome is as handsome does; 


and the ‘‘ Bustoh "’ ladies—on this 
occasion, at any rate—vied with 


* * 


the finest hounds in Europe, 
H'Asia, H’Africa, or America. 
They hunted him right well. 
At 3.15 they were still going, 


and George was beat to a trot, 
some others to a walk. They did 
not kill, which I am not sorry 
about, for so good a fox is worth 
keeping till next time. Here’s the 
best of good health to him, and 
may we meet again soon—this 
season, next season; it doesn't 
matter—he’s a very gallant sports- 
man, and he deserved to save his 
well-tagged brush. And so much 


. see you i the, orspialt for snow! Scent? Why, it was 
you ela “hi 
’ere comes the h’ambulance! etc., etc. breast high that afternoon ! I 


| was Safer in the trenches could wind him myself ! 


near 


of the in 
deepened 


and why 


THANK the gods and my Irish blood for my sense of joy. 


of a London street. The full drabness of the scene soaks the mind so thoroughly that for 
the moment it drowns all thoughts of joy. 5 

One gazes on London architecture of a highly mixed and mostly uncheerful order, feels an 
atmosphere anything but enlivening—an atmosphere that has the gift of bringing before the 
mind's eye all the futility of the past, the hopelessness of the future, and the sinister rustlings 


dressing like a collection of black beetles. 

Why do we do it? 
not afraid of colour: when thought was free in sartorial matters ; when a cravat was an event, 
and a frilled shirt a delicate, foaming affair which deserved, and received, a life-time'’s devo- 
tion to her art from the artistically-minded laundress. 

Colour played its proper part in men’s lives: from Pepys to Goldsmith, from Grammort 
to Brummell they revelled in discreet colour. 


damnable Victoria era should study. 
been an era of miserable and gloomy failure. 
And a myth has grown up, a monstrous, stupid myth, which whispers drearily that the 


OPE® BRADLE 


= ‘Sole Proprietor F.Dennis Bradley 


Cioil, Military & Naval Sailors. 


BLACK BEETLES. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 


I need it. From my sanctum 
the sky there are few more depressing sights on a dark, grey day than the view I get 


come-tax papers. Seen from these giddy heights, in the street below the gloom is 
by a moving mass of male humans who infest the scene and add to its misery by 


Why have we done it forso long? There was a time when men were 


Oh, for a modern Sans Géne ! 


Who in the world tore man away from colour, 
he permitted himself to be torn away are points which a future historian of the 
Not only in art and in literature, but in clothes, has it 


man who dares to swerve one hair’s-breadth from the sombre blacks and toneless greys is an 

effeminate fool, unworthy of the regard of the serious-minded who tread life’s stony paths in 

solemn drab, wear substantial boots and ‘‘ sensible’’ mackintoshes, whose domestic traditions, 

whose ‘‘atmosphere”’ and ‘‘ art’’ are a blend of heavy mahogany sideboards and armchairs, 

eaclessle " efforts of aged Academicians, and generally, eccentricities of the Great Exhibition 
eriod. 


* * 


The House of Pope and Bradley has made its name by originating, not by following the 
ugly traditions of ugly minds. The Victorians, the obese, the dull-minded and the old men 
should keep away. Nothing can be done with their intellects or their bodies. 

The prices are at present neither profiteering nor Bolshevik, but I don’t know what they 
Yio be. Tweed Lounge Suits, &c., from £9 9s.; Dinner Suits from £12 12s.; Overcoats from 

10 10s, 


* * * 
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“THE STANDARD DREAM" 


TWO ESTABLISHMENTS ONLY 
14 OLD BOND STREET, W.@ 


1115 SOUTHAMPTON ROW. WC 
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SESSEL PEARLS 


Sessel Pearls 
are the finest 
reproductions 
existing. They 
are made by a 
secret and 
scientific pro- 
cess, Which im- 
parts to them 
the same sheen, 
delicacy ol 
tone, texture, 
and durability 
of genuine 
Oriental 
Pearls. 


The “Sphere™ 


Says 2— 


“A row, of 
wondeérful Sessel 
reproduction 
Pearls willamply 
satisfy even the 
most , fastidious 
taste.” 


Sessel Pearl Ear- 
rings, Pins, Studs, 
Rings, in Solid 
Gold Mountings. 


From 


£2525 2530 


oe 


Beautiful Collar of Sessel Pearls 
with 18-ct. Gold Clasp, in case, 


eA 4ue 


0 


Sessel Pear's 
are positively 
superior to any 
others existing. 
Every Necklet, 
in fact every 
pearl made in 
our laboratories 
Ss an exact and 
faithful repro- 
duction of a 
real pearl, the 
minutest details 
being studied 
in their manu- 
facture. 


The“ Bustander” 
Says :— 


“In colour, 
weight, an 
general appear- 
ance there is ab- 
solutely nothing 
lo choose beliween 
the two pieces,” 


Sesse! Clasp with 
Sessel Emerald— 
Sapphire or Ruby 
centre, 


From 


SZni2eeO 


Diamonds, Pearls, Old Gold, Silver, etc., Purchased for Cash or 
taken in Exchange. 


ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE, No. 2, ON REQUEST, POST FREE. 


Sessel Pearls can only be obtained direct from 


SESSEL (Bourne, Ltd.), 14 8 14a, New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


no time. 


sauce, and serve. 
edly so much the better. 
more delicious fare than “Jack Tar’ Pilchards. 


You are always sure of a dainty meal at a 
moment's notice if you keep a tin or two of 
“Jack Tar’ Pilchards in the larder. 
need no cooking—burn no gas or coal—waste 
Just open the tin, turn out the 
delicate pilchards in their rich, piquant tomato 
If a friend calls unexpect- 
You can give him no 


They 


- 
dary 


tege 
Prount ree 
eit 


a 
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Rainhard 
Dexter 
laughs! 


Let “tempests beat and 
torrents pour, Dexter laughs 


at the weather's worst. 


Civilians of both sexes 
are proving for themselves 
to-day what the soldier 
learned in four years of 
war-weather—that the 
weather-proved “Dexter” 
stands in a class apantin c 
the hard-~wearing 
weathercoat, wet - proot 
to the last minute of its 
long life . . withal, style/ 


| A PAIR OF KID 
| GLOVES FREE.— 
| Send us the name of a 
| grocer who does NOT 
stock “Jack Tar” Pil- 
chards. We will send 
post free to the first six 
applicants whose letters 
are opened ea _h morning 
from the Ist February to 
the 30th April a pair of 
ladies’ kid gloves to the 
value of 5/6, (State size 
and colour when writing) 


JACK TAR 


PILCHARDS 


SOLD IN 
small and large round and oval cans. 
Angus Watson & Co., Dept. 13,Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PPEPrrrerrrerrrrr rir rrir teri eerie 


: 
Tews e eee pear ere een wees eee ees heme eee eee we me tosestseeseases 


\WALLace Scott & Cu. L-fir. 
CATHCART, GLASGOW 
Wholesale only 


OBACCe, BLOG 


CIGARETTES — 
} Supplied in 20’s - 50’s - and 100’s. 
1-RUTTER & COMITCHAM 
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PICTORIAL 


The Labour Charter, : 
VERY civilised country is anxious to improve, as 
E; far as it is humanly possible, the conditions under 
which the wage-earners work and live, but the 
proposal of the Paris Labour Conference to 
establish throughout the world a uniform eight-hour day 
is simply impracticable on account of the different forms 
of labour and conditions. For instance, farm work 
throughout the winter time is naturally not nearly so 
onerous as in the summer, and it would be a great waste 
both of energy and of food-stuff if men were not allowed 
to work on the harvests longer hours than those pre- 
scribed. The question of weather has always to be 


considered, and if the gathering in of these harvests were delayed until a wet 
spell had set in, incalculable damage would be caused. Furthermore, it is 
impossible to dictate to men who are in attendance on sheep and cattle the 


S/T come oor 
WE YOU. PROMISE. 
Rot YO HURT ME 


From *‘The Daily Graphic" 
THE ARTFUL DODGER 
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POLITICS. 


exact number of hours they are to take over their duties, 
Moreover, this world charter fails to take into considera- 
tion the different social and climatic conditions under 
which labour works in countries such as China, Japan, 
and India. Every possible grievance which labour has— 
and they have a great many just ones—should be remedied 
as soon as possible, but the natural operation of economic 
laws and the development of machinery must be con- 
sidered at the same time. The world is in a very perilous 
situation, and only a rapid increase of production in all 
those countries which are seeking to improve the conditions 
of labour will enable such improvements to be effected. 
Any limitation of production involves, of course, a general 


rise in prices—and a rise in wages which is counteracted by a rise in prices 
is useless. The standard of wages is being adjusted; the great thing is to 
reduce prices to increase the buying power of such wages. 


From “ The Montreal Star". 


HE’S TOO BUSY TO HEAR HIM 


Much-taxed and much-robbed Mr. Public: Pardon my 
interruption, sir, but will you permit me to remind you 
that the war is over? 


wile 


Yy 


\\\ 


\\ 


“APRIL FOOL” 


From ‘The Evening News” 


From a German paper — 


AFTER THE ARMISTICE 


When the Entente had stripped German Michel—they 
freed him 


fF 
yy 


Price, on 16/20 h.p. Chassis £875 


3° -2430h ps =, £1075 


Handsome Town Carriage of the most modern flush-sided type, luxuriously upholstered, 
and arranged to seat four inside. Fitted with Electric Starter and Lighting Set, with headlights, 
side lamps and tail lamp. The equipment comprises every necessary requirement, and includes 
spare wheel and tyre, valances, electric horn, speedometer, dash lamps, clock, interior lighting, 


folding luggage-carrier, etc. 


Proprietors: VICKERS, Ltd. 


“WOLSELEY MOTORS, Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. 
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Ridgways Teas 


are again obtain- 
able at the Best 
Grocers through- 
out the country 


The old outstanding 
quality and the same 
skilled blending as in 


the days before the war. 


Ask your Grocer for 
Ridgway’s Teas To-day. 


Ridgway House, King William Street, 
London, E.C. 4, 


JUDGMENT 


HO would you select to judge the merits of a 
Car—the maker or the owner? There can 

be no doubt that the owner is a very competent judge, 

and for obvious reasons. 

Here is Judgment from which it is impossible to Appeal, 

but undoubtedly makes it appeal to prospective motorists: 


“You will be interested to know that I am just having my 
i4-h.p. 1914 HuMBER overhauled for the first time. It has 
done 40,000 miles without a chauffeur or anybody to attend to 
it, and has been on the road every day seven days a week for 
practically the whole of the five years. I think this must be 
very nearly a record, even for a HUMBER.” 


Our policy is concentration on two models—10-h.p. 
and 14-h.p.—which will uphold the good opinion felt 
by all who have ever owned a 


HUMBER LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND AS - Seer 
Lonpon phew Rooms - Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
AND District) Repair Works - SocMacbary Road, Kilburn, N. W.6 


A. 195 SouTHAMPTON AND District: 25/27, London Road, Southampton. 
fact SEN ete Coe aes 


“ Twenty ” 


SUCCESS ASSURED 


Superb quality in every detail of design and construc- 
tion is the secret of the extraordinary success already 
achieved in connection withthe new “Austin fwenty.” 


The introduction of such a car at the moderate price of £495 
marks a step onwards in the popularisation of motoring as 
the world’s finest pastime. If not already on the priority 
list for early delivery, write for address of nearest agent. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LTD 
HEAD OFFICE .. NORTHFIELD, BIRMINGHAM 
Telephone: King’s Norton 230 Telegrams: *‘ Speedily, Northfield” 
LONDON ... . 479-483, OXFORD STREET, W.1 
MANCHESTER | ‘ . 130, DEANSGATE 
And at PARIS and BRUSSELS. 
Address of nearest agent on request. 


From War Cars to Your Cars 


The new Talbot Cars. are rapidly 
progressing through our works and 
in a few weeks the first deliveries will 
be issuing to our appointed Agents. 


Three new Models covering 
all motoring requirements. 
12h.p.80 X120m/m. 25h.p. 101°5 x 140 m/m. 36h.p.80 x 130 m/m. 
4 cyl. Engine, 4 cyl. Engine. 6 cyl. Engine. 
Chassis, £610. Chassis, £850. Chassis, £900. 
Complete with dynamo electric lighting set, electric starter, etc, 
Catalogue on request 
or obtainable from Talbot Car Agents. 


Numerous improvements have been effected in each 
model whilst retaining all those characteristics of 
design which are primarily responsible for the Talbot 
Car’s unparalleled record of successful road service. 


CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED 
Automobile Engineers and Manufacturers 
Barlby Road, N. Kensington, London, W. 
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| PRISCILLA IN PARI S—continued. | 


the wonderful frocks, the brilliantly-hued underneaths, the cabochon emeralds, 
the pearls—all this is not Spi. Du moins it is, perhaps, ‘‘ Spi,’’ but it is 
not Andrée. 


* * * 


Nase is not the semi-hysterical, extravagant, weird, and apparently wholly 

exteriorised '’ enchanting little animal that the banal spectator sees on 
She has, in reality, wit and charm and a great heart in her slight 
and charming body. She has wis- 
dom beyond her years, and if her 
intelligence is not the intelligence 
of erudition, it is none rng less real 
for that. 


the stage. 


* * 

[LJsee mine it is late and 

my pen has run away with 
me. But Spi is an enchanting and 
absorbing topic, is she not? Only 
now, Belovedest, I must run. I am 
going to hear Visconti sing. By the 
way, surely it was not I who told 
you she was French? Why, she is 
Italian, excessively and beautifully 
so, and her voice is the most mag- 
nificent thing in creation. 
thine, trés cher, PRISCILLA. 


ff he Victoria pales programme 
includes G. H. Elliott, Maidie 
Scott, Elgar Hudson Quintette, 
Frank and Vesta, Franco Piper, etc. 
* * * 

JAN splendid variety programme ‘is 
being presented by Mr. Charles 

Rita Martin Gulliver at the Palladium this week, 


MRS. GORDON WATNEY including George Graves, who makes 


a very welcome reappearance in 
Mrs. Gordon Watney, who has upon’ the West-end, as well as Harry 
many occasions concerned herself with Weldon. The rest of the pro- 
entertainments in aid of the wounded, gramme _ will include Miss Ruth 
is the wife of Mr. Gordon Watney, 


Vincent, Gus Elen, Hilda Glyder, 
who is well known in the motor world etc. 
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THE PASSING SJE OW S —continued. 


shows Mr. Somerset Maugham once more as one of the most able dramatists 
We possess. 
* * * 

The Globe Theatre. 
ie you haven't read Joseph Conrad's book you will be rather puzzled by 

Mr. Basil Macdonald Hastings’ dramatisation, Victory, produced the other 
day by Miss Marie Lohr at the Globe; if you have read the story you will be 
somewhat disappointed. One of the 
great charms of Conrad’s works is 
their wonderful descriptive passages, 
their analysis of character, and the 
splendid air of ‘‘bigness’’ which 
pervades them. These are neces- 
sarily missing in the play, and we 
have only the story—as plot—left. 
But Mr. Macdonald Hastings has 
done his work as well as possible, 
and, if much seems to be left out, 
enough remains to give us a fine 
and quite interesting melodrama. 
Miss Marie Lohr played with charm 
during the early part of the evening, 
and very powerfully in her great 
scenes with Ricardo, the villain. 
And Mr. Sam Livesey played this 
character admirably. Mr. Murray 
Charrington as the visionary Heyst, 
and Mr. Gayer Mackay as the pale, 
emotionless Mr. Jones, both give 
excellent performances. The setting 
is most picturesque and beautiful, 
and the play was very well received. 

“ ARKAY."” 


Latlie Charies 


MRS, FRED CLEMENTS, S.U.A., 
Q.M.A.A.C. 


Mrs, Clements, who is attached to the 
headquarters of the Motor Transport 
Reception and Training Area, Eltham, 
was recently mentioned in despatches 


Tre t preparations for the forth- 

coming ‘‘Slavo Week”’ in 
June in aid of the Hon. Evelina 
Haverfield and Sergeant-Major Flora 
Sandes’ Fund for disabled Serbian 
soldiers are going on apace. 


URGOYNE'S 
WINES 


OF 


EMPIRE 


VINEYARDS OF AUSTRALIA 
VINEYARDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


By Appointment to King George © 


Perry’s = Pens 


Pens that please will wrile with ease. 
. Now Perry's pens are such as theses 


THE ‘QUEEN 
MARY” PEN. 


Price 9d. 
ber box. 


Made of the finest white metal. 
This beautiful pen has received the gracious 
approval of HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
PERRY'S Tested Pens write evenly and smoothly 
over the roughest paper and are especially recom- 
- mended for rapid work. 

Assorted sample boxes, containing 24 Perry’s 
Tested Pens, to be obtained from all Stationers. 
If out of stock, send 9d. 


PERRY & CO., Ltd., Old Bailey, E.C. 4. 


lag 


WHOLEMEAL 


Britain’s best 
bread of health 


